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EDITORIAL. 


FINANCIAL FACTS. 
THE TREASURER of the Missionary Union will close his books for the fiscal year 
March 31. 
THE DISTRICT SECRETARIES will close their accounts March 25. 


ALL FUNDS desired to be credited in the present year’s accounts must be paid 
in before these dates. 


SIXTY-TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS more than last year must be received in Febru- 


ary and March, in order to close the year without a deficit. This is fifty per cent 
more than came in last year in the same time. 


Who will help make up the amount? Let all help whe can. 


‘HOW FAR THAT LITTLE CANDLE BEAMS!” 


THREE young Japanese went from the country to Osaka. While enjoying the 
pleasures of the city, they fell into a quarrel, and two of them killed the third. They 
were arrested, tried, and condemned to suffer the penalty of their crime. While in 
prison, awaiting the execution of their sentence, a Christian woman sent them a little 
tract containing the Ten Commandments, with afew comments on each of them. 
They were so much affected by the reading of this, that they repented of their sins, 
gave up their old idolatry, and sought and believed in the Christian’s God. Their 
conversion produced such a marked change in their lives, that it was noticed by the 
officials of the prison and by their relatives, and they ceased not to testify of Jesus 
until at the appointed time they suffered the penalty of their crime, meeting death 
with joy, because they had found Him who conquered death. Their conduct made 
such a profound impression in the city, and also in the community where they had 
lived, that many were led to inquire about the new and wonderful religion which had 
made such a change in them, and the name of Jesus was greatly magnified. 

The act of the Christian woman was a very little one, and the tract that she sent 
probably did not cost more than an eighth of a cent. In the great day when all 
things shall be revealed, how will the woman be surprised at the results of her little 
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deed! and how much more surprised will be the person in a Christian land, who gave 
that eighth of a cent, to learn what great blessings have flowed from the little gift! 
Who shall refuse to work for Christ because they can do but little? No one can tell 
what great results may flow from the smallest act or gift for Christ. Do with thy 
might what thy hand findeth to do, for we cannot tell whether shall prosper either 
this or that. 


PERSONAL. — Miss I. Watson’s address while in America is, “Care Mrs. James 
Watson, Suspension Bridge, N.Y.” Miss Anna H. Kidder and Miss Clara A. Con- 
verse sailed from San Francisco Jan 7; the former returning to Tokyo, Japan, and 
the latter going out to assist Mrs. Brown in her school in Yokohama. Miss E. 
E. Mitchell, M.D., is now at Montrose, Penn. Miss Adele M. Fielde left Swatow, 
China, for India, Nov. 30. Thence she will go to Europe, and will probably not 
reach America for nearly a year. Rev. S. B. Partridge and wife of Swatow, 
China, arrived at San Francisco Jan. 9. They expect to spend a few weeks in 
California before coming east. 


NOTES. — The report of the Missionary Conference in London in 1888 will be 
sent to any Protestant minister or foreign missionary for $1.50. Apply to Fleming 
H. Revell, 12 Bible House, Astor Place, N.Y. No Christian heart can remain un- 
moved in reading Mr. Banks’ account of the conversion and baptism of Mangi, the 
first of the great Balolo tribe on the Upper Congo to become a Christian. It is found 
in the Missionary Correspondence, under Africa. Under the same head will be 
found the letters of Dr. Sims and Mr. Murphy, describing the cruelties and growth 
of the slave-trade on the Upper Congo. “A Century of Christian Progress,” by 
Rev. James Johnston, the Secretary of the London Missionary Conference, is now 
republished by Fleming H. Revell of New York and Chicago. Every one who wishes 
to be well informed on the progress of Christianity should read this pamphlet. Price 
in paper, twenty-five cents; in cloth, fifty cents. Mr. Revell also publishes 
“David Livingstone: His Labors and his Legacy,” a brief memoir by Arthur Mon- 
tefiore, F.R.G.S. price seventy-five cents. 


A CURIOUS MISUNDERSTANDING of Lieut. Taunt’s report to the State Depart- 
ment is going the rounds in various missionary journals. In speaking of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Mission on the Congo, he said it had recently established a new station 
at Bwemba on the Upper Congo, and added, “This is the only successful mission on 
the Congo.” A little consideration would have shown that his remark referred to 
the work of the whole mission, but some one hastily concluded it referred only to the 
new station; others adopted this view, and the variety of comments which have been 
made is rather amusing. This interpretation of the lieutenant’s remark does scant 
justice to the other stations of the American Mission. As a matter of fact there has 
been no special success at Bwemba, beyond a favorable reception of the missionaries ; 
while at Banza Manteke there is a church of about two hundred and fifty members, 
and between one and two thousand have abandoned their idols. There are churches 
also at Lukunga and Palabala. While this mission has been most successful in win- 
ning converts, excellent work is being done by the English Baptists and the Swedish 
Mission. 
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SUPPORTING A MISSIONARY. — There seems to be a revival at the present time 
of the plan of churches supporting a missionary of theirown. This has always been 
recognized by the Missionary Union as one of the ways of carrying on the mission 
work, and the Constitution provides that, ‘“‘ The Executive Committee shall afford such 
aid and encouragement as may be suitable to such individuals, churches, or local 
associations of Baptist churches, as may prefer to support missionaries of their own 
appointment.” The salaries of quite a number of the missionaries now on the field 
are paid by individuals and churches who are in communication with these represent- 
atives of theirs in heathen lands. It ought to be understood, however, by those who 
wish to send out and fully support their own missionaries, that the salary is only about 
one-half of the necessary expense. The whole cost of supporting a missionary doing 
effective work on any of the fields is about two thousand dollars a year; the salary 
being about one-half, and the balance being made up by cost of outfit and passage 
the first year, and afterward by house-rent, cost of native teacher of the language, 
native preachers, Bible-women, and other helpers, travel through the country on 
preaching tours, and other expenses. When a house cannot be rented, as is often the 
case, and it is necessary to build, it often costs five thousand dollars the first year to 
put a new missionary in a position to begin work. 


THE PHYSICAL INFLUENCE of Christianity has often been referred to. When a 
heathen becomes a Christian, he at once wishes to improve his manner of living. He 
wants better clothing, a better house, and often better food. The Administration 
Report of Burma for 1880-81 says, “The Christian Karen communities are distinctly 
more industrious, better educated, and more law-abiding than the Burman and Karen 
villages around them,” and the same might undoubtedly be said of Christian commu- 
nities amid heathen surroundings everywhere. Another interesting fact is mentioned 
by a missionary among the Bassutos in South-eastern Africa. It is well known that 
while the young people of many heathen tribes are well-formed and often handsome, 
the old are almost universally misshapen and ugly; especially do heathen women 
lose all traces of freshness and beauty, even before middle life. This missionary, Mr. 
Merensky, states that the influence of Christianity improves the physical appearance 
of those who are converted when young. ‘“ Young people may often be called hand- 
some, especially among the girls. . . . Old people are as a whole very ugly. This, 
however, is far from being true of Christians.” The preservation of an appearance of 
health and strength on the part of Christians is no doubt due to the spiritual elevation 
of their minds, as well as the moral elevation of their lives. 


THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT has declined to order an investigation into the 
expulsion of Rev. John Jones from the island of Maré in the Pacific Ocean, where he 
has been laboring as a missionary for thirty-three years. He was taken from his home 
at an hour’s notice, and carried on a French man-of-war to Noumea, as it was alleged 
that his proceedings were calculated to compromise public order and tranquility in 
the Loyalty Islands. The truth of the case is that Maré is Protestant; and the Roman 
Catholic priests, having unsuccessfully endeavored to win the people to their faith, 
have made political charges against Mr. Jones, so that he might be removed. He was 
taken away by the Governor of New Caledonia, without an investigation of the charges, 
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The London Missionary Society appealed to the French Government, through the 
British foreign office, for an impartial investigation, but it has been refused, and the 
British foreign office declines to interest itself in the matter further. The society has 
made a full statement of the matter to the public, stating that the missionary work on 
the island is broken up, and Mr. Jones has suffered great harm and loss. The affair 
is astigma on the French Government, and in connection with its course in Tahiti, and 
toward the American Presbyterian Mission on the West Coast of Africa, will do much 
to alienate the sympathies of Christian people. It is a singular fact that the French 
Government, while liberal at home, is controlled in the colonies by the Roman Catho- 
lic priests. 


THE AFRICAN SLAVE-TRADE depends for its continuance upon two forces: first, 
and chiefly, upon the unrestricted licence of Arab supremacy in Central and Eastern 
Africa; and second, upon the continuance of the Portuguese power upon the East 
Coast in its old spirit and methods. We regard the long endurance of either of these, 
in the face of the movements now in operation in and for Africa, as improbable and 
impossible. In the light of history, it is not to be thought of that the powerful 
nations of Europe will permit their purposes long to be balked by the selfish and 
ruinous schemes of the Arabs. ‘The clock of time does not turn backward. No 
serious attempt has yet been made to check the Arab power in Central Africa. But 
it is worthy of note that a large part of the eastern coast has within a year come 
under the controlling influence of European nations. All the territory in Eastern- 
Central Africa which is worth having is now claimed by Germany and England ; and 
the Sultan of Zanzibar, who has a narrow strip along the coast, is so much under the 
influence of these powers that he has outlawed the slave-trade in his dominions. With 
all the best part of the East Coast under European influence, and the Italians estab- 
lished in the Red Sea, it is becoming more and more difficult for the Arabs to trans- 
port their African slave caravans to the Asiatic markets; and when the Germans and 
English have gained a fair footing in their East African provinces, they will surely 
advance into the interior, and drive the Arab slave-traders from their sources of sup- 
ply. Portugal has never made any serious attempts to improve the vast territories 
which it claims in Africa, or to suppress the slave-trade ; but it is now evident that if 
it wishes to retain these provinces it must really occupy and civilize them. There is 
manifest a disposition to disregard mere territorial claims, unless strengthened by oc- 
cupation. The dispute between Portugal and England is on this ground; and Portu- 
gal has failed to gain from the other nations of Europe any support for its merely 
nominal claims to African territory. It claimed nearly the whole of what is now the 
Congo Free State, but the claim was disallowed, and England has ignored its claim 
to the territory in the interior south of the Zambezi River. It is therefore evident 
that Portugal must either occupy and improve the territory which it claims in Africa, 
or yield it to those who will. In either event the foreign slave-trade is doomed. We 
look in the next few years for its practical extinction. 


GOD IN AFRICA.— A reverent observer can see how wonderfully God is shaping 
the development of the Dark Continent to the furtherance of his own purposes. 
Mr. Stanley concluded his speech at the banquet given him by the Egyptian ministry 
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at Cairo, with these words: “I recognize the hand of the Power which guided me 
through Africa, and brought us safely here to-night to testify gratitude to the Disposer 
of all things.” When he started on the search for Livingstone, Mr. Stanley could 
not have uttered such a sentiment. But contact with that heroic and consecrated 
spirit led him to see that African exploration might become something more than 
mere adventure, or even than geographical discovery. It might be glorified by a 
noble and beneficent purpose. With something of this high aim has Mr. Stanley pur- 
sued all of his subsequent journeys; and it is interesting to note how his and all 
other explorations have been used to aid in the redemption of the continent. It is 
difficult to account for the profound interest felt in Africa throughout the civilized 
world on merely secular grounds. There were no sufficient international or commer- 
cial reasons for the Berlin Conference, which founded the Congo Free State. Even 
the rescue of Emin Pasha is hardly an adequate rational basis for the intense interest 
felt everywhere in Mr. Stanley’s last journey across the Continent of Africa. When 
was it ever known that the public press has been to so large an expense-and given so 
much space to the rescue from peril of one human being? There is a higher reason 
than appears on the surface for all these things. God is calling the attention of the 
world to Africa, that all the civilized world may bring its forces to bear for its deliv- 
erance from darkness, ignorance, and cruel oppression. 


THE MEN FOR MISSIONARIES. 


THERE is much discussion at the present time as to what kind of men should be 
sent out as missionaries. By some it is claimed that only those should be sent to the 
heathen who are of first-class ability and education ; others advocate sending out any 
who wish to go, believing that if God has called them, he will fit them for the work. 
One who has written on this subject has urged that first-class men entering the 
ministry should be kept in this country, but that the men of inferior ability, whom he 
is willing should be sent abroad, should have a first-class education. While we can- 
not agree with the last, we yet think the true position lies between the two first named. 

As a matter of fact, no cast-iron rule for the selection of missionaries should be 
made. The range of variety in missionary work is almost as great as in Christian 
work at home. There are positions where the highest ability and best education are 
imperatively demanded ; there are other stations where little more than ability to tell 
the gospel story in a plain, earnest, and affecting manner is needed ; and the range 
of need runs all the way between the two. At home, men who are successful in one 
field fail in another: the same is true abroad. The wisest and best thing is to get 
the right man into his right place. There can be no other standard. We have 
’ known men who would have been brilliant preachers at home, who were only moder- 
ately successful as missionaries. We have known men who apparently could not 
have sustained themselves in any kind of a pastorate at home, who made unusually 
useful and successful missionaries. The field for those entering the gospel ministry 
is the world; but the part of the field in which each one ought to labor is a question 
for the most careful consideration of the man himself and those who advise him. 

There are, however, certain qualifications which ought to be possessed by every 
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one proposing to go out as a foreign missionary. ‘They are the following; and this 
may be taken as the order in which they should be considered by those thinking 
of devoting themselves to the foreign mission work : — 


HEALTH, PIETY, GOOD SENSE, ENERGY, COURAGE, SELF-DENIAL. 


Unless a person has a// these in good measure, he should never think of going 
to preach the gospel to the heathen. It may also be observed that those who have 
the power to inspire and direct others in work are, as a rule, more successful than those 
who have only the ability to work hard themselves. A missionary who is also a gev- 
eral will multiply himself in the persons of his native helpers, and accomplish far 
more that one can possibly do alone. 


THE RESCUE OF EMIN PASHA. 


For the information of the readers of THE BAPTIST MISSIONARY MAGAZINE, and 
because of its important connection with the extension of missionary work in Africa, we give 


a summary of Mr. Henry M. Stanley’s remarkable journey across the continent of Africa, to 
relieve 


EMIN PASHA. 


Emin’s proper name is Edward Schnizter. He was born in Prussian Silesia, and 
having completed his medical education at Berlin in 1864, he entered the service of the Sultan 
of Turkey. In 1876 he entered the Egyptian service, and was appointed a physician on 
Gen. Gordon’s staff when he was governor of the Equatorial Province, with the title Emin 
Bey. After Gordon was appointed governor-general of the Egyptian Soudan, Emin was placed 
in command of the Equatorial Province, where he remained until relieved by Mr. Stanley. 
Emin found the province greatly disorganized, but he replaced the Egyptian troops with 
drilled natives, suppressed the slave-trade, encouraged agriculture, and brought about an era 
of peace and plenty in the province. When the other provinces of the Egyptian Soudan 
were conquered by the army of the Mahdi, and Gordon was killed at Khartoum, nothing was 
heard of Emin for several years, and it was supposed that his province also had been taken, 
and he slain. But in 1886, Dr. Junker brought news to the coast that Emin was alive and in 
power in‘his province, and that he needed supplies, especially of ammunition. This informa- 
tion excited great interest, and a relief expedition was soon organized, with Sir William 


McKinnon as chairman of the committee, and Mr. Stanley was recalled from America to 
lead it. 


THE RELIEF EXPEDITION, 


In January, 1887, Mr. Stanley left London for Zanzibar, and Feb. 25 he embarked on 
the S.S. “Madura,” the complete and well-equipped expedition, consisting of g Europeans, 
61 Soudanese, 13 Somalis, 3 interpreters, 620 Zanzibaris, Tippu Tib, the wealthiest and most 
powerful slave and ivory trader of Central Africa, and 407 of his people, making 1,114 
persons in all. The route by the Congo had been chosen for entering the country, and Tippu 
Tib was made governor of the Free State Station at Stanley Falls, in order to secure his 
friendship and assistance. Messengers were sent overland to Emin, and he knew that help 
was coming months before it reached him. The “ Madura” arrived at Banana, at the mouth 
of the Congo, March 18. The work of transporting the goods of the expedition on the land 
journey from Matadi, at the foot of Livingstone Falls, to Stanley Pool, was superintended by 
Mr. Charles E. Ingham of our own American Baptist Mission at Banza Manteke, who was 
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released from mission work for this service, at Mr. Stanley’s special request. Our Baptist 
mission steamer “‘ Henry Reed” was also used by the expedition in the transport to the upper 
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river. It had the questionable honor of carrying Tippu Tib and his household to his station 
at Stanley Falls. 
THE OVERLAND MARCH. 
As Mr. Stanley desired to reach Emin with help as soon as possible, he started from 
he camp at Yambuya, on the Aruwimi River, June 28, 1887, with an advance guard of 389 


| 
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persons. From that time no news was received of him until January, 1889, and the uncer- 
tainty as to his fate and movements was not solved until April. The distance to Albert 
Nyanza from Yambuya, in a direct line, is 322 geographical miles; but Mr. Stanley travelled 
663 miles before he reached the lake, not including excursions for food, and return marches to 
bring up the sick and wounded and extra goods. The advance was 160 days enveloped in an 
immense and gloomy forest, with rain every other day, and almost continual clouds. It 
passed through a part of the country devastated by Arab slavers, where great losses were 
suffered on account of the scarcity of food, and the survivors had barely strength to push on 
to a land of plenty. A large part of the way there was almost constant fighting with the 
natives, of whom the dwarfs were found to be most persistent and annoying. These curious 
people appear to have no country of their own, but live among other tribes, for whom they 
serve as hunters, being very skilful in the chase, and moving from place to place with the 
migrations of the game animals. Mr. Stanley reached Albert Nyanza, Dec. 14, 1887, with 
173 persons; the rest having died, deserted, or being left sick in camps along the way. 
Plenty of food was found in the region of the lake, but they could get no canoes to take 
them north to Wadelai, Emin Pasha’s headquarters; so Mr. Stanley was compelled to make a 
long journey back to the river, to bring up his steel boat, which they had been obliged to leave, 
because the party had become too weak to carry it. The bringing up of the boat and care 
of the sick occupied several months; but April 29, 1888, Mr. Stanley was back at the lake 
and met Emin Pasha. 


THE REAR COLUMN. 


Fort Bodo was established in a fine country, 126 miles west of Albert Nyanza, and was 
the salvation of the expedition. Here was plenty of food, and opportunity for the weary to 
rest, the starved to be fed, and the sick to recover. Here Mr. Stanley left all the Europeans 
of the advance, except Mr. Jephson, who had remained with Emin Pasha; and with 212 natives, 
June 16, 1888, pushed rapidly back to see what had become of the long-delayed rear column. 
Tippu Tib was, by agreement, to supply carriers to the rear guard, which was under the com- 
mand of Major Barttelot, and was to follow, as soon as possible, on Stanley’s track. Tippu 
Tib broke faith with Stanley, delayed a long time, and finally furnished only 400 carriers, 
instead of 800 as was desired. The rear column did not start from Yambuya until June 11, 
1888, nearly a year after the advance. Aug. 17, Mr. Stanley found it at Banalya, on the 
Aruwimi, in a desperate condition. Major Barttelot had been killed by a native, and only one 
white man was left, Mr. Bonny. Out of 257 persons only 71 remained. This will illustrate 
the difficulties and dangers of travel in Central Africa, and emphasize the consummate skill 
and ability possessed by Mr. Stanley, which has enabled him so often to surmount the 
obstacles to which others have succumbed. From this point Mr. Stanley sent letters to 
England, dated Sept. 1-4, 1888, which were not received until April 1, 1889. The forest 
region of the Upper Congo region he estimated at 266,000 square miles. Between Yambuya 
and Albert Nyanza are five distinct languages. The watershed is very near the lake, and 
rises to a height of 5,500 feet above the sea, from which it slopes gradually to the Congo, at 
1,400 feet altitude, and drops suddenly on the other side 2,900 feet to Albert Nyanza. 


THE MARCH TO THE SEA. 


On the return to the lake, Mr. Stanley suffered the nearest approach to starvation he 
had known in Africa, in the same region where the advance had experienced the same peril. 
Jan. 16, 1889, when near the lake, he received letters that Emin’s officers had revolted and 
made him a prisoner, with Mr. Jephson, but the Mahdist had attacked them and frightened 
them so that they released their prisoners. In spite of the treatment of his officers and 
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soldiers, Emin seemed reluctant to leave his province, but at last made up his mind to do so; 
and April 10, 1879, the expedition, with Emin Pasha and his daughter, Captain Casati, and 
all the people who wished to go, started from Kavalli, near Albert Nyanza, on its long march 
to the coast. There were 1,500 people in this immense caravan. On April 12, the continual 
strain and tremendous labors and privations of nearly three years proved too much for even 
Mr. Stanley’s iron constitution, and the expedition was delayed for twenty-eight days by his 
severe sickness. May 8 the march was resumed. The course led south and east, around the 
slopes of the snow-capped Ruwenzori Mountains, 18,000 feet high. In this range the long- 
famous and much-travelled “ Mountains of the Moon,” seem to have found a permanent 
location. The lake which Mr. Stanley discovered in 1876, on his first journey “ Through the 
Dark Continent,” lies at the south-east of these mountains. It has been usually known as 
Muta Nzigé, and it has been uncertain to what system it belonged. Mr. Stanley found that 
it is the ultimate source of the west branch of the Nile, and named it “Albert Edward 
Nyanza.” from here the course was directly southeast, past the southwestern shores of 
Victoria Nyanza, which was found to extend much farther in this direction than was supposed. 
At the south of Victoria Lake, the sight of a Christian church, at the Church Missionary 
Society station at Mslala, told Mr. Stanley that he was again approaching the bounds of 
civilization. After resting in this hospitable region for a time, the expedition proceeded along 
the general course of Mr. Stanley’s march to the Victoria Nyanza in 1876, and reached the 
coast at Bagamoyo. 

The results of this journey are only second in interest and importance to Mr. Stanley’s 
first journey “‘ Through the Dark Continent,” and add immensely to the stock of knowledge 
of Central Africa. The letters of Mr. Stanley, which were published in the papers in England 
and this country, have been collected in a small volume, and are issued in America by Harper 
Brothers of New York. For those who wish to know more of this remarkable expedi- 
tion than is here presented, this little book will be the best source of information until Mr. 
Stanley’s book appears. 


MISSIONARY CONCERT PROGRAMME. 
SUBJECT. — MESSAGES OF GOOD CHEER. 


[References are to this number of the MaGazine.] 


Praise Service. 16. Prayer of thanksgiving for the success of the 
Scripture and prayer. missionary work. 
Singing. 17. Singing. “Sing Praises.” 
Mohammedan Alarm (p. 54). 18. The Slave Trade (p. 83). 
Hindu Alarm (p. 80). 19. God in Africa (p. 64). 
Mr. Newcomb’s letter (p. 80.) . Notes from Banza Manteke (p.75). (Let two 
Singing. ‘Oh ’twas love, ‘twas wondrous persons read as a conversation, one taking 
love.” the part of Mrs. Guinness and the other of 
Islands of the Sea (p. 85). Mr. Richards.) 
Mr. Dearing’s letter (p. 51). . Singing. ‘“ We praise thee, O God.” 
“ How far that little candle beams?” (p. 61). . An Example of Consecrated Wealth (p. 77). 
Prayer for a giving spirit. (Let some one give the substance of the 
Singing. “ Alas! and did my Saviour bleed?” article in his own language.) 
Mr. Sutherland’s letter (p. 79). 23. Collection. 
Dr. Bunker’s letter (p. 80). 24. Prayer. 
‘Grateful to God and to Man.” ‘The work . Singing. 
in Denmark (p. 73). 26. Benediction. 


I. 
3 
4. 
6. 
7. 
9. 
10. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
Is. 


Back in China. 


GENERAL 


ARTICLES. 


BACK IN CHINA. 


REV. WILLIAM 


BACK again to Swatow — back just in time 
to see two members of the mission packing 
their trunks to leave it. 

This packing of missionary trunks to go 
home, done as it is sometimes softly, in 
solemnity and silence, and with tear-dimmed 
eyes, as one would arrange the preliminaries 
of a funeral, have in them something inex- 
pressibly sad. True, then, there are all the 
bright anticipations of home, — many a drink 
out of the old well, ceaseless quaffs of fresh 
mountain air, and a sight of the old hills and 
valleys of other days; and yet what ¢rue- 
hearted missionary ever packed his home- 
bound trunk without a solemn and sorrowful 
heart? 

This feature of trunk packing set my 
thoughts running back over the list of changes 
in this mission. It is now about thirty years 


since Mr. Johnson and I did our first preach- 


ing here. I made the preliminary visit, while 
Mr. Johnson was at home for a change; then 
I was taken ill, and reduced to a skeleton in 
weight and appearance. He hurried back, 
and I was packed off on shipboard; then he 
came and began the station work here, giving 
up the Hong Kong centre, where he had been 
hitherto. Soon Mr. Sawtelle followed him, 
but before a year he broke down, and had to 
leave to return no more; then came Mr. Tel- 
ford, but in a few months he followed Mr. 
Sawtelle. Meanwhile I had returned to take 
my share of responsibility. For several years 
we worked on alone, then Mr. Johnson died. 
He lies asleep in the little cemetery at Kak 
Chieh, and again I was left alone. Then 
Miss Fielde came up from Siam, and was fol- 
lowed immediately after by Mr. Partridge; 
then came Miss Norwood, and by and by Mr. 
McKibben and Miss Thompson; and then 
Mr. Ashmore, jun., and Miss Dr. Daniells; 
and then Miss Buzzell; and then Miss Hess; 
and then Mr. Foster; and now, last of all, 
the new arrival, Mrs. Dr. Scott. 

Mr. McKibben and Miss Thompson went 
to America, and will return no more. After 


ASHMORE, D.D. 


nine years of a grand missionary service as 
ever was rendered, the bright and cheery 
Miss Norwood was married to Dr. Lyall of 
the Swatow Mission hospital, and is doing as 
good work there as she did with us. Miss Dr. 
Daniells is a secretary for the Woman’s Soci- 
ety of the West. Miss Buzzell has been 
doing lofty home service in Oregon, and ex- 
pects to come ,back next fall. Mr. Ashmore 
would have returned the last fall if his physi- 
cian had approved. He waits till another 
fall. Meanwhile he is helping to stimulate 
and instruct the young men in the West who 
have the mission work in view. That is the 
whole story, as far as names are concerned. 
Of course I am speaking now of the Swatow 
Mission proper. Our Hakka work is entitled 
to distinct consideration. 

To come now to a specific word about the 
outgoing ones: Miss Fielde is packed and all 
ready to depart on the morrow. She came 
out to the mission field about twenty-three 
years ago, having laid down the headship of a 
female seminary for that purpose. She came 
to join a devoted young missionary to whom 
she had been engaged, but on her arrival 
found herself plunged in the shadow of a 
tremendous grief. Weeks before, the young 
brother had been laid to sleep beneath the 
sods of the valley in Siam, while she was yet 
tossing on the far-off billows of the ocean. 
She decided to remain and take up work as 
best she could; but Siam is not a good place 
for work among Chinese women. When she 
came to Swatow she found what she had 
desired, —a vast and open field in which she 
could reach the women of China. She began 
and organized that splendid addition to the 
main work, known as the Bible-women’s work. 
She picked out and trained a company of 
them, and directed them with marvellous 
grip. At the noted Shanghai Conference, 
more than ten years ago, this work was a 
theme of special admiration, and Miss Fielde 
was called upon to speak to the great assem- 
bly on the subject. This is not all the work 
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she has done. At home her powerful and 
stimulating addresses have moved the hearts 
of tens of thousands who have had the pleas- 
ure of hearing her. But now she has to go. 
The physician says she must no longer live 
in a hot climate. Indeed, for the past two 
years she has not been able to encounter that 
roughness and hardship of country work 
which once only put an edge on her splendid 
powers of endurance. Rare powers of body, 
mind, and heart have been laid by her, with 
an unselfish devotion, on the altar of service 
for the women of China. This is praise, it 
will be said. I know itis; but I have been 
so intimately associated with her in the trials 
and details of mission work for so long a 
time, that I know that it is praise well- 
deserved. 

Mr. Partridge is rapidly getting ready to 
leave. With him, too, have I worked side by 

efor sixteen years. He is a good and 
true man, faithful, earnest, conscientious, and 
devoted to his work. It has been a pleasure 
to be associated with him. During this long 
period, I cannot recall a single instance in 


which we have had an unpleasant disagree- 


ment. He has been unselfish, and free from 
small ambitions. He has carried big loads, 
and carried them without complaining ; which 
is a great thing on a mission, where all 
alike have to be staggering under burdens, 
and where there is nothing more vexatious 
than to have some one always repining and 
talking about going home. During the past 
two years Mr. Partridge has had to bear the 
brunt of the work in the male department, 
Mr. Foster being still engaged in the study 
of the language. The wear and tear of this 
Chinese work have told upon him. He ought 
to have gone home a year ago, but there was 
no one to take his place. Then he planned 
to go in the spring of 1890, but down hill he 
went, and he decided not to be later than the 
Ist of January; but down he went, lower and 
lower still, till he became utterly prostrate, 
and then he concluded he must pack up and 
be off within a fortnight, and get out as soon 
as possible to cold air and the open sea; and 
so boxes are being packed in one home, and 
the melancholy sound of the auctioneer’s 
hammer selling off household goods is heard 
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in another. In a week more, possibly, the 
Swatow Mission will be depleted of two life- 
long workers. Mr. Partridge we hope will 
soon be built up, and will return again to the 
work; but Miss Fielde will take her leave 
forever of these old granite hills, these cling- 
ing Bible-women, and these crowded towns and 
villages filled with their churchless multitudes. 

Now all this does make one sad. Human 
ties are of many kinds, but a peculiar tie is 
that which binds together old co-laborers in a 
work like this. Soldiers at home can under- 
stand it. We three are the old missionaries 
of this mission. We have been soldiers to- 
gether; we have been in trouble together ; 
we have passed through deep waters together ; 
we have been in the furnace together; we 
have sympathized with each other in the 
troublous times of the past, when the founda- 
tions of the mission were still being laid, and 
when the hardest fighting had to be done. 
How the mandarins did hound our people in 
those days! We were like Paul when he was 
fighting wild beasts at Ephesus. 

And now another break-up is at hand; one 
sails eastward towards the rising sun, the other 
westward towards the setting sun, bound for 
the same home-land in the end, while, in the 
providence of God, I, the oldest of them all, 
am here to bid them both God-speed. And 
a privilege it is to speak from the heart true 
words of appreciation and regard. When a 
faithful worker like Mr. Partridge breaks 
down ir the harness, it is but right that an old 
comrade should claim a little freedom of 
speech in words of cheer, wishing him speedy 
recovery and asafe return; and when another 
worker like Miss Fielde, with her unabated, 
vigorous, and superb mental powers, is com- 
pelled to retire from a field where, for Christ’s 
sake, she has spent the flower of her life in 
toiling for down-trodden Chinese women, it is 
but right that an old co-laborer, who knows 
most about the sacrifices she has made, should 
be here to escort her tenderly out, and, being 
just now a representative of the Executive 
Committee, bid her adieu with something 
more than a touch of the hat and an ordinary 
wave of the hand. Good-by, old comrades 
in the Lord’s field of strife, until the Lord 
shall let us meet again. 
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JUBILEE IN DENMARK. 


REV. AUG. BROHOLM, COPENHAGEN. 


The Jubilee Festivals in the celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Danish Baptists 
took place at Copenhagen, Oct. 30—Nov. 4. 
That event, which many had been looking 
forward to with anticipation, and for which 
great preparations had been made, was truly 
a feast-time. Wednesday evening, the 30th 
of October, the celebration began with a 
prayer and praise service to Him who has so 
wonderfully led his people through half a cen- 
tury. After listening to a number of anthems 
and choruses beautifully rendered by the choir, 
the congregation retired to the lecture-room 
for a great reunion and social. “ Behold, how 
good and how pleasant it is for brethren [from 
far and near] to dwell together in unity.” 
Letters and telegrams with congratulations 
were received from brethren in Norway, 
Sweden, Germany, England, America, and 
Africa; and, being read at this time, added to 
the already joyful feelings. 

The next forenoon, Rev. M. Larsen, pastor 
of the church at Copenhagen, preached the 
jubilee sermon to a crowded congregation, 
and it was followed by the rendering of the 
jubilee cantata by the choir, with organ and 
trumpet accompaniment. In the afternoon, 
Rev. S. Hansen, one of our oldest mission- 
aries, who is also the compiler of the “ Danish 
Baptist History,” delivered the historical ser- 
mon, which was followed by short speeches 
from the representatives of other countries : 
Rev. J. A. Borgstrom, Stockholm, Sweden ; 
Rev. J. S. Lunn, pastor of the Danish Baptist 
Church, Blooming Prairie, Minn., U.S.; and 
Dr. Ph. Bickel, Hamburg, Germany. 

Among the brethren who had arrived from 
the different parts of the country, we greatly 
missed 

Our oldest Baptist brother Christian Peter- 
sen, who was one of the first eleven baptized 
fifty years ago. This beloved brother worked 
for many years as a missionary, and has 
been instrumental in God’s hand in leading 
many souls to Christ. He lived some twenty- 
five miles away from Copenhagen, in the 
midst of a flourishing church, which he, by 
the grace of God. had planted, and was thus 


surrounded by many of his spiritual children, 
who cared for him in his old age. He was 
well and active both in mind and_ body, 
although eighty-five years old. For years he 
had been longing to be present at the “gold 
wedding ” of the first Baptist church in Den- 
mark, as he called it; twenty-five years ago 
he was present at its “ silver wedding.” We 
also had awaited his presence with gladness, 
but God’s ways are not our ways. A week 
before the celebration he became sick, and in 
the midst of the festivities the telegram ar- 
rived, announcing our old brother’s death. 
He had gone to attend the great jubilee on 
high. 

In connection with the jubilee was held, 
ist and 2d of November, 

The Twentyfifth Annual Conference. ‘he 
Danish Baptist churches had for years after 
their establishment no annual conference, but 
the leading brethren came together occasion- 
ally, when necessity especially demanded it; 
but the brethren, J. KGbner and J. G. Oncken, 
who in many ways had assisted us, saw how 
much our churches missed by not coming 
together for mutual conferences. In 1865 
they called upon the churches to send delegates 
for a conference to be held in Vandlose, and 
those brethren came from Hamburg to attend. 
It was a blessed conference, and the delegates 
felt revived. They resolved, on the motion of 
J. G. Oncken, to meet again next year, and 
from that time until now we have had yearly 
conferences, to the great benefit of our mission 
work. 

This last conference was especially blessed 
and fruitful in many ways. Among other 
things which were improved, let me only men- 
tion our publication work. It was resolved 
to gather all our denominational literature 
under one head, and the headquaters to be at 
Copenhagen, and an able brother was ap- 
pointed to manage it. Our denominational 
paper, “ Evangelisten,” which has been pub- 
lished monthly for thirty-three years, is now 
to be a bimonthly paper from January, 1890. 
Dr. Bickel, the skilful and experienced mana- 
ger of the German Baptist publication work, 
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was of great help to us by his wise counsel 
in this matter. 

On Sunday, the day after the conference 
was brought to a close, both our chapels were 
filled with large congregations. In the after- 
noon a special jubilee service was held for the 
Sunday school children. After the evening 
service, the Lord’s Supper was celebrated, and 
thus the jubilee festivals were ended. The 
following day the brethren went on their way 
rejoicing ; they felt they had reason to be 

Grateful to God and Man. During one of 
the sessions of the conference it was unani- 
mously resolved to send sincere and heart- 
felt thanks to the American Baptist Missionary 
Union, in grateful recognition of the noble 
help this society has rendered to our mission 
from its very beginning and up to the present 
time. Early in 1840, J. G. Oncken, who, in 
connection with J. Kébner, started the mis- 
sion, in a report to the Union says, “ For the 
present my heartiest thanks to the Board for 
what they have enabled me to do for Den- 
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mark. I have not the least doubt that they 
will in due time reap an hundred-fold from the 
seed which we shall be instrumental in scat- 
tering abroad in the dark land.” It has 
proved to be true; the seed has yielded more 
than an hundred-fold. Over six thousand have 
been baptized in the past, and in the future it 
seems that a new era is before the Baptists in 
Denmark. Never before had they greater 
opportunities; people throughout the land 
welcome them; the press no longer speaks of 
them as “heretics;” our churches are being 
revived, and God is adding his blessings. In 
the last four years over nine hundred have 
been baptized, and the churches received a 
net increase of over five hundred members. 
Now the Baptists in Denmark number twenty- 
seven hundred. None will wonder that we, 
although grateful to man, above all things 
give the glory to God, and say with the 
Psalmist, “* Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, 
but unto thy name give glory for thy mercy, 
and for thy truth’s sake!” 


A MISSIONARY EXPERIMENT. 


REV. ALONZO BUNKER, D.D., TOUNGOO, BURMA. 


In view of the agitation now going on in 
regard to the best methods of mission work, 
the following narrative of facts may be of 
use : — 

Near the close of 1884, two Danish mis- 
sionaries reached Toungoo, announcing their 
intention of taking up mission work among 
the Red Karens, sometimes called Karennees, 
which is the name given to them by the Bur- 
mans. ‘This is one of the many Karen tribes 
in Toungoo. 

On their arrival they were the very picture 
of health and manly strength. They appeared 
to be very devoted to the work of Christ. 
Both were inured to hard labor from their 
youth up. Hans Polvsen was the director of 
the mission, and Hans Jensen was his asso- 
ciate. It was said that the latter was a well- 
to-do farmer, and that he gave up all to enter 
a work he long had loved. They proposed to 
found a self-supporting mission ; that is, though 
receiving aid from home at first, they hoped 
soon to make it self-supporting. They there- 


fore undertook to do all the manual labor 
themselves. Where others rode, they would 
walk. Where others employed natives, they 
would do their own work. They would cook 
their own food and live in the simplest man- 
ner possible, even like the natives of the land. 
An element of a certain kind of faith also 
entered largely into their work. They believed 
themselves led by the Holy Spirit, hence they 
went forth on the principles of Matt. x., as 
they understood them. and they believed God 
would provide for all their wants. The method 
of work so strongly advocated by Mr. Bald- 
win of Northern Africa in recent numbers of 
“ The Christian,” published in London, formed 
a large element in their plan of work. 

It was carefully pointed out to them, that 
the Red Karen field, to which they looked, 
had long been worked to some extent by the 
American Baptist Missionary Union mission- 
aries; and that a church of over forty mem- 
bers had been gathered from that people; and 
that the setting up of a new mission, teaching 
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a new doctrine, would be likely to work evil 
instead of good. They assured the American 
Baptist missionaries that they did not propose 
to teach differently from them, that they liked 
their work, and would work in accordance 
with existing practices. Such being the case, 
they were cordially received into mission fam- 
ilies, whenever in Toungoo, free of charge; 
and, at the beginning of their work, were con- 
ducted into the hills, free of expense, and aided 
by the missionaries and Christian Karens in 
putting up a bamboo house at a Christian 
village on the frontier, where they proposed 
to remain till able to go on to Karennee. A 
Red Karen lad, educated in the American 
Baptist schools, was given them as an in- 
structor in the Red Karen language. 

Having secured a temporary residence, they 
purchased tools, and went to work felling 
trees, sawing boards, digging rocks, and pre- 
paring for a more permanent house. They 
planted a garden and set out fruit-trees. 

Near the beginning of the rains of 1885, an 
opportunity of entering Karennee offering, 
they left all they had gathered, gave away all 
extra goods, medicines, clothing, etc., and 
went out to found their mission in Karennee, 
some four days’ journey farther on. They 
were faithfully warned that such a venture, 
under these circumstances, at the beginning 
of the rains, was extremely hazardous; but 
their views, resulting from what some regard 
as a misinterpretation of Matt. x., closed their 
ears to all advice. Their constant reply to 
all warnings was, “God is leading us, and he 
will help us.” Moreover, they had unfor- 
tunately been tempted into criticising the 
methods of work of the American Baptist mis- 
sionaries before the natives, as too expensive, 
and as out of accord with Scripture teaching ; 
thereby sowing doubt in the minds of some of 
the native Christians. They were of course 
eager to try their own plans, hence the advice 
of these missionaries soon appeared to them 
to be hostile to their occupation of the coun- 
try, notwithstanding all the help which had 
been so freely given them. 

Before the close of the rains, Hans Polvsen 
was dead; and Hans Jensen was at times out 
of his head and helpless, on account of fever. 
Their sufferings must have been very severe. 
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Poor shelter, poor food, exposure, and hard 
work had broken them down. The American 
Baptist missionaries sent an expedition to save 
Hans Jensen, and bring him down to Toungoo. 
Here good food, care, and medicine brought 
him round, but he had not yet learned wisdom. 
His original plan of conducting mission work 
had full possession of his mind. A new party 
consisting of Mr. and Mrs. Knudsen and Miss 
Jensen, sister of Mr. Jensen, reached Toungoo 
from Denmark early in 1887; and this party, 
led by Mr. Jensen, left ‘Toungoo in March of 
that year for their ten days’ march across the 
mountains to Karennee. No protestation on 
the part of those who feared the worst for 
them prevailed. On reaching Karennee, the 
scenes of the previous rains were repeated. 
Hard work, exposure, and insufficient food 
broke down the whole party. Miss Jensen 
was the first victim to this mistaken plan of 
work. She was soon followed by a babe born 
to the Knudsens after reaching Karennee. 
Mr. Knudsen was obliged to take the terrible 
journey across the mountains to Toungoo, to 
get supplies to save the lives of the survivors. 
In December of that year the writer visited 
them in Karennee, and found all the survivors 
ill with fever, and Mr. Jensen past hope of 
recovering, save by a rapid flight to a colder 
climate. 

By the aid of American Baptist mission- 
aries and the government officers then in Ka- 
rennee, Mr. Jensen reached Toungoo, but in 
a very weak condition; and he was informed 
by his physician that he would return to the 
mountains only at the peril of his life. He 
was not yet ready to give up his plan of mis- 
sion work however, and early the following 
year left Toungoo, with a single lady, for his 
third attempt to found a self-supporting mis 
sion in Karennee. 

One cannot help admiring the tremendous 
perseverance and energy of this man, but flesh 
and blood have their limits of endurance, and 
the end of his labor was near. On reaching 
the foot of the great watershed range of 
mountains between Toungoo and Karennee, 
he seated himself beneath the shade of a 
beautiful arching clump of bamboos, and there 
breathed out his devoted life. The Knudsens 
followed Mr. Jensen to Toungoo, soon after 
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his departure for Karennee, but have never 
been able to return to take up mission work. 
Thus ends a heroic struggle for nearly five 
years, in the vain attempt to found this mis- 
sion. Their Matt. x. plan had completely 
failed here, however successful it has been 
with "Mr. Baldwin in North Africa. More 
devoted, painstaking, prayerful men, so far as 
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appearances go, have seldom entered mission 
work. Certainly the failure is not due to the 
Head of the Church, for he is always with his 
missionaries. I may add that mission work 
by the American Baptist mission has been 
continued on the old lines, among these very 
Karens, by means of native instrumentality, 
and promises success. 


NOTES FROM BANZA MANTEKE.-—l. 


A CONVERSATION BETWEEN REV. HENRY RICHARDS AND MRS. GUINNESS. 


“I WANT you to tell me something about 
the African Christians. You were laboring 
some years, I think, before you had any con- 
verts?” 

“Yes; six years more or less. Of course 
I had at first to build and plant and get accli- 
matized. Then I had to learn the language 
—no easy task when you have no teacher 
and no books. It was years before I could 
understand and enjoy hearing it, and before 
I could use it with any power.” 

“Yes, of course. And you had illnesses 
and deep sorrows.” 

“IT had. God blessed them to me. On 
my first visit to England on account of health, 
I was greatly exercised about the apparent 
lack of blessing in Africa. I felt I must be 
blessed if I was to be made a blessing. And 
when I got back, my one desire was for 
converts. A great yearning for souls took 
possession of me. I could not sleep for it 
sometimes, and had to pray God to take it 
away, for it was consuming me. But there 
was no sign of blessing. I resolved to go 
elsewhere if the word bore no fruit at Banza 
Manteke. But first I asked myself what was 
the fault? I was preaching the truth, and 
the people listened ; but they did not seem to 
feel in the least.” 

“ Yet you were in earnest, were you not?” 

“ Dead in earnest. But, as I read, I began 
to see I had been trying the wrong way to do 
good to the heathen. I had been much occu- 
pied with many things, and the one great 
thing to which a missionary should devote 
himself mainly, if not exclusively, Areaching, 
had not been made prominent enough. It is 
so easy in Congo to get distracted. There is 


so much to do. Building, planting, ordinary 
business of various sorts, learning the lan- 
guage, teaching, writing, travelling, — all 
these things are apt to squeeze the preaching 
into a corner.” 

“T can easily understand that. 
like England in that respect.” 

“‘Ay; but the consequences are more seri- 
ous there. Preaching —‘the foolishness of 
preaching’ —is God’s one great ordinance 
for the salvation of men. When the revival 
came, I was no longer satisfied with occa- 
sional services and regular Sunday work. I 
gave myself to preaching daily— twice a 
day. One year I preached seven hundred 
times. And the Congo folk don’t care for 
short sermons. ‘They like a full hour or hour 
and a half. They have so much to learn!” 

“But surely people could never attend so 
many and such long meetings ?” 

“Ah! but they do. I asked them: to 
choose their own time. They fixed on one 
o’clock, when all their field work is done and 
they have had their mid-day meal. And 
again, later in the evening, they come freely 
and eagerly. But they like to hear the same 
teacher. Changes put them out very much, 
for they do not gain confidence all at once. 
They want the same voice, and the same 
thing taught over and over again. They 
learn only from the preacher, at first at any 
rate ; not, as here, from books and from inter- 
course. The preaching consequently should 
be daily, and, if possible, two or three times 
a day. Weekly preaching is no use; it is 
all forgotten before the next service.” 

“ But a missionary must do other things. 
He must teach the school, for instance.” 
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“No; that is mere waste of time af first. 
When the people are converted, shen have 
schools for the Christians, that they may 
learn to read the word of God and teach it 
in their turn. But preaching with a view 
to conversion, immediate conversion, this is 
God’s commandment, and this is the mission- 
ary’s work — his prime, principal, paramount, 
peculiar duty. If you want schools, send out 
teachers; but missionaries go to make con- 
verts.”” 

* But when people are converted they need 
teaching.” 

“ Undoubtedly. That is the object of our 
incessant meetings. We have to teach them 
to observe all things that Christ has com- 
manded; and I assure you it takes a lot of 
teaching to do that among the Congoese. We 
want to get the converts ready to be in their 
turn teachers and preachers as quickly as 
possible. As regards the Christians, it is 
teach, teach, teach, all the time. They soon 
learn more than you would think. The Spirit 
of God seems to make them intelligent. They 
learn to read fast; they open little schools in 
other villages to teach their own townfolk to 
do the same. They send their children to 
school too, fast enough, as soon as they are 
converted ; though before, we had actually to 
ransom slave children in order to get a school 
at all. The heathen want to be paid for com- 
ing to school.” 

«“ Yes, conversion makes all the difference. 
What truths did you find most fitted to awaken 
attention and touch the heart?” 

“Ah! that is the core and kernel of the 
whole thing. I went to work the wrong way 
at first. My first idea was to teach the 
heathen the folly of idolatry and superstition, 
the nature of God, about his will as expressed 
in the law, about duty and morality and such 
things, as well as about Christ, his words, his 
miracles and parables, his death and resur- 
rection. But I found it all no use. At the 
end of six years I had not a convert.” 

“Well?” 

«“ Then in bitterness of spirit I prayed and 
searched the Scriptures, and noted what the 
apostles did, and began to foliow their exam- 
ple.” 

“ But surely they did all the things you just 
named.” 
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“ Afterwards. But they did something else 
first. They preached Christ and him cruci- 


fied ; they made people feel their guilt in kill- 
ing and rejecting him, in not resembling him, 
in not caring for and coming to him. They 
kept to the one point, and Christ himself bade 
them do so. They were to proclaim repent- 
ance and remission of sins through him. Not 
a hundred things; one thing, — Christ and 
him crucified.” 

“Yes, and you were trying to lead up to 
that, to prepare the people to appreciate the 
gospel.” 

“ Ay. But when I gave up all leading to it, 
and preached /haé, day by day, and week by 
week, then I speedily saw a glorious change. 
Then I had proof that Paul was right when 
he said that it is the gospel itself that is the 
power of God to salvation. I don’t go into 
the philosophy of the thing, but I saw the 
facts; and I think that facts are more con- 
vincing than philosophy. When once I took 
this ground, and charged the people with sin 
for not believing in Christ, and urged that he 
was the only Saviour, and ready to save them 
then and there,—then I felt clothed with 
power, and that it was the Spirit of God who 
spoke through me.” 

“ And what were the results ?” 

“ Heart-cheering! Marvellous! The stolid, 
stupid people waked up. I saw looks and 
whispers and nudges between neighbors ; 
astonishment, eager interest; and soon con- 
viction and shame, tears of penitence, restless 
desire to hear, more shame, alarm; and very 
soon I was assailed on all sides with the ques- 
tion, ‘What must I do to be saved?’ I was 
alone most of the time, and positively I had 
no time, no, not so much as to eat, some days. 
The whole place and the country-side was in 
a stir. I had to neglect all else; I was 
preaching, and dealing with inquirers all day 
long. And soon the converts were numbered 
by hundreds.” 


Wuat we are waiting for, and are long- 
ing hopefully to see, is the consecration 
of the vast money power of the world to 
the work and cause and kingdom of 
Jesus Christ; for that day, when it comes, 
will be the morning of the new creation. 
— Horace BUSHNELL. 


THE annual examination and closing exer- 
cises of this school of the prophets took place 
on the 4th, 5th, and 6th of December, and, as 
a member of the Board of Examiners, it was 
my duty and privilege to be there. Lx route 
I halted for a few days at 

Allur, where we had a very pleasant time. 
I have seldom seen a better congregation at 
Allur than gathered on Sunday. It was a 
pleasure to me to see the marked improve- 
ment in the neat, clean, and tidy appearance 
of the people, especially the women. There 
were about forty-five at the Sunday school and 
morning service. Six converts were baptized 
in the afternoon, followed by the Communion. 
Four more were reported ready, but were un- 
able to be present. The field is in a most 
hopeful condition, but it needs the presence of 
a resident missionary. 

Ramapatam is a charming spot, and a visit 
to it is always delightful. On entering the 
spacious compound, I was glad to see that 
the old ruin of a chapel had been removed, 
and near its site a beautiful little building, 
which I recognized as Miss Dr. Cummings’s 
new dispensary. Next to it is her bungalow, 
much improved since I last saw it. Miss 
Cummings appears to have found her niche, 
and is happy in her work. 

The seminary examinations extended 
through three days, from eight to eleven, and 
from two to five. The first day embraced 
portions of the Old and New Testaments; 
the second, church history, scriptures, and 
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pastoral theology; and the third, evidences of 
Christianity, and theology. The examinations 
were rigid, but the students acquitted them- 
selves well. It was evident that thorough 
work had been done both by the students 
and their instructors. I was more than ever 
convinced that Dr. Boggs has found the work 
for which God has fitted him in an eminent 
degree. Order, system, zeal, and a lovely 
Christian spirit are the characteristics of the 
man, and he is evidently impressing them 
upon both his teachers and students. 

Of the eleven students who graduated, five 
delivered addresses. They were all good, but 
some attention needs to be paid to delivery. 
It puzzled some of them to know what to do 
with their hands. This will have attention in 
future, and a prize has been offered for the 
best address of next year. ~ 

The Ongole primary school examination, 
which it was my duty to attend, gave me a 
pleasant day with Dr. Clough. Eighteen of 
the Christian girls and eight caste girls were 
presented. I found that arrangements had 
been made by the native examiners to seat 
the caste girls by themselves; but as that was 
contrary to government rules, I distributed 
them among the Christian girls. So far as I 
could see, it gave no offense, nor could I see 
any reason why it should. All thé Christian 
girls passed, and the result was such a display 
of white teeth as I have seldom seen at one 
time. 


THE late William Thaw, Sr., who was forty- 
eight years a consistent member of the Third 
Presbyterian Church, Pittsburg, Penn., and 
who recently died in Paris, France, besides 
leaving to each member of his large family 
an ample fortune, and bequeathing hundreds 
of thousands of dollars to various colleges, 
hospitals, homes, boards, associations, socie- 
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ties, relatives, and individual friends, left also to 
each and all of us one of the richest legacies 
the Christian Church has ever received, in his 
noble example of systematic and liberal giving. 

The story of the giving of his means for 
the relief of suffering, for the advancement of 
truth, for the bettering of the condition of his 
fellow-men, should be told far and wide, that 
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others endowed with wealth may learn the se- 
cret of enjoying their money, and at the same 

‘time advancing the kingdom of God in the 
world. 

Think of a busy man, with vast interests in- 
volving many millions always on his mind, who 
could spend every morning of his life (except 
the sabbath), from the time he rose until noon, 
in ministering to the wants of others. Before 
he had finished his breakfast his door-bell 
would begin to ring, and at half-past nine or 
ten, or even later, his morning meal would 
sometimes be unfinished because of interrup- 
tions, and because at times of some tale of woe 
which he would prefer to listen to rather than 
to eat. 

Poor women behind with their rent; agents 
for various benevolent institutions; Western 
college presidents with chairs to be endowed ; 
home missionaries with church mortgages to 
be paid off; foreign missionaries just starting 
for their fields, with some new plan for enlarg- 
ing their work; teachers among the freedmen, 
wanting railroad-passes, etc., — all these might 
go in and out of his front door any one morn- 
ing, and he at least not regard it as an un- 
usual occurrence. All would be greeted with 
a kindly welcome, and seldom any one al- 
lowed to depart empty handed. 

After twelve o’clock each day he usually 
drove to his office in the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany buildings, and there, too, though busied 
with the varied interests of the great railroad 
corporation in which he was a director, and of 
which he was one of the vice-presidents, he 
still found time to hear the cry of the needy, 
and dispense his gifts in the same princely 
way. He had even provided seats in the outer 
room on which the weary might rest while 
waiting their turn. 

His various benefactions given daily in this 
way, large and small, never of late years ran 
less than one hundred thousand dollars a year, 
and some years they went as high as two hun- 
dred thousand dollars and over. During the 
last fifteen years of his life millions of dollars 
were distributed in this way, and it has been 
truly said that he seemed to work harder in 
giving his money away than he did in earning 
it. 

Did he consider himself overrun with appli- 
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cants for aid? Well, one would think so until 
some day he joined the throng and himself pre- 
sented the case of some worthy object; then 
the illusion would be dispelled, and the appli- 
cant as he left would almost feel that he had 
done the mana favor in coming. Indeed I 
have known it to be the case that when some 
committee came to him representing some 
cause that especially commended itself to him, 
he not only responded quickly, liberally, cheer- 
fully, but afterwards would say to the greatly 
astonished applicant, “ I am really obliged to 
you for giving me the opportunity of helping 
so good a cause.” He always replied to the 
oft-heard question, “How can I ever repay 
you for this great kindness? ” —- “« Why, I have 
my pay already; I get my reward in the priv- 
ilege and pleasure of giving.” 

Not satisfied with attending to those who 
came voluntarily to him, he would frequently 
write or send word to those whom he had 
learned were involved in some special trouble, 
that he would like to have them come and see 
him. He kept himself informed as to public 
needs, and volunteered aid often before it was 
asked for. He was well posted as to all the 
agencies for doing good in all the different 
churches, but he by no means neglected his 
own. He gave liberally to all the Boards of 
the Presbyterian Church through his church 
collections, and often aided them with direct 
contributions when in special need. If any 
collections were taken up in his own church 
when he was absent, he always wanted his 
pastor to let him know; and a note to that 
effect always brought by return mail his lib- 
eral check in response. But it is needless to 
write more concerning the almost boundless 
benevolence of this rare man. He was conse- 
crated to the ministry of giving as truly and as 
religiously as was ever any preacher of the 
gospel consecrated to his work, and in this 
ministry he found his highest employment and 
his supremest pleasure. If any one would 
study this life and catch inspiration from this 
noble example let him remember these main 
features : — 

1. Mr. Thaw began giving on principle, 
and systematically, when a poor man. He 
was often heard to say that his first subscrip- 
tion to some benevolent operations in his own 
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church was three dollars a month. Then he 
would smile, and say, “ That seemed small, 
but it amounted to thirty-six dollars a year.” 
Having begun on this plan, he stmply kept it 
up. He saw no reason why, after God had 
prospered him, he should give any less in pro- 
portion than he did before such prosperity 
came to him. Giving had become a well- 
formed habit with him; and when his means 
were enlarged, if he made any change at all, 
it was more likely an increase in the propor- 
tion than otherwise. 

2. Regarding part of his possessions as 
already consecrated to God, he did not have 
to go coutinually through the act, and, with 
some men, the struggle, of giving. He only 
regarded himself as God's steward in the mat- 
ter, and felt only anxious that he should faith- 
fully and wisely distribute what he already 
considered as belonging to the Lord. He 
had consequently all the joy of giving, with 
none of that lingering regret which some men 
feel at parting with what passes for a real gen- 
erous contribution. 

3. He gave with the purest and highest 
motives. He resisted all attempts to have 
his name connected with his benefactions. 
Thaw universities, colleges, halls, homes, 
chairs, libraries, etc., could have been dotted 
all over this land with his money had he so 
allowed it, and there would have been no harm 
in it; but this was not his idea. It was God's 
money he was disbursing. He gave for God's 
sake, and for humanity's sake, not for his own. 
His reward was in giving; not in having peo- 
ple know that he gave. It was these three 
elements in his giving, I think, that made it 
to hima constant pleasure. Asa consequence, 
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since he was always giving, he was always 
happy. He was a thoroughly religious man, 
but he was singularly free from religious cant. 
He had the reputation of being able to get 
angry under just provocation, and they who 
have had dealings with him under such circum- 
stances, report that his anger was fierce. 
There was good metal in his makeup; and 
indeed so strong a character as his was, would 
have been defective had it lacked the power, 
in this bad world, of at times feeling and ex- 
pressing a just indignation. When he took 
his stand he was as firm as a rock. He could 
refuse an applicant for aid and refuse quickly, 
too, and decidedly; yet his heart was so over- 
flowing with benevolence that it had generally 
to be a desperately bad cause to compel him 
to forego the pleasure of giving. 

In all my intercourse with him in his home 
and elsewhere, I am sure I never saw him in 
any other than the best of humors. He im- 
pressed me as being singularly buoyant in 
spirit. Conscious each day of having made 
others happy he could but be happy himself. 
He believed with all his heart, and knew by 
a rich experience, ten thousand times repeated, 
that it was indeed “ more blessed to give than 
to receive.” 

A grander, happier, more useful life than 
this 1 know not of. Will not we accept the 
legacy he has given us? Isnot such a life a 
study for us all, especially those whom God 
has blessed with an abundance of this world’s 
goods? Would it not help on the world’s re- 
demption amazingly if all the gold and silver 
of the Christian Church were similarly conse- 
crated ?— The Missionary Review. 


MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


BURMA. 
The Surman Mission. 
Rev. E. W. Kelly. 
Manpatay, Dec. 5, 1889. 
The Memorial Chapel progresses, though 
rather slowly. The brick work is about done, and 
the carpenters have begun the windows and will 
soon be at the roof. The preachers are doing 


some faithful jungle work, and we hope to get a 
hold in some of the villages. 


Rev. F. P. Sutherland. 
SaGainG, Dec, 24, 1889. 

I FEEL so grateful for the privilege of being in 
so blessed a work. My field is simply immense, 
and I am trying to reach its limits as rapidly as 
possible. I am more than.encouraged by what I 
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see. The great coming work I feel is to be among 
the Burmans; the ice is cracking all along the 
shore. I am glad to state now we are all well. 
My health and that of my wife has been better 
here than at home, but the children’s experience 
hitherto has been decidedly different. 


Rev, H. P. Cochrane. 
Touncoo, Dec. 23, 1889. 


S1x months ago the Sunday school existed only 
in name, —no system, no classification. No dis- 
tinctions were made, aside from that of race. 
The Burmese formed one class, and the Shans 
another. Much of the teaching was lost, because 
of the mixing together of all sizes. Dr. Kirkpat- 
rick has succeeded in bringing a fair degree of 
order out of chaos. The school is now in a flour- 
ishing condition, considering the short time the 
new teachers have been in training. Last Sunday I 
placed in the hands of each teacher a class book, 
in which to enroll names of scholars, and appointed 
a secretary to report at the close of the session. 

The first collection was also taken in the Sunday 
school, with gratifying results. Like many of our 
own people in America, these natives need to be 
taught to give. It requires quite an effort to dis- 
abuse them of the prevailing notion that we are 
to be constantly giving to them. 


The Karen Mission. 
Rev. A. Bunker, D.D. 
Touncon, Dec. 23, 1889. 
As regards “ self help,” Iam doing a large work 
among the heathen, and the extra donations go 
for that work largely. I am giving less and less 
each year to the native pastors who stay at home, 
and hope to withdraw all help from the majority 
of old churches soon. I keep the matter of “ self 
help” before my mind all the time. I am now 
leading an expedition to the heathen about Mobye, 
eight to ten days north-east from Toungoo, and 
hope for good results. We have had a grand 
field-day at this Yahdo church to-day. 
of the best pastors with me. 


I have six 


Rev. E. J. Miller. 
RanGoon, Dec. 13, 1889. 

IT was very hard for me to leave Shwegyin, but 
I told the brethren not to lean too strongly on me, 
but on God. Samuel and Kah-Cher have the 
management of the school and mission during my 
absence. They report to me everything they do, 
and I can see that all is carried on in the spirit of 
the Master. The school has done nobly this year ; 
five passed the upper and thirteen the lower primary 
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examination. The school came out with a result 
grant of Rs. 366-12. 

As I told you in a previous letter that we were 
short of school funds, I am now happy to write 
that the churches sent in an extra collection of Rs. 
300, and are determined not to close the school 
before the end of the school year. This gives me 
much joy, for I know that after we have kept 
school for two or three years we shall have more 
workers in the Lord’s vineyard. Samuel is a good 
worker, and Kah-Cher is also a faithful and true 
servant of God. Kah-Cheris now travelling from 
church to church in company with other preachers 
and brethren. Wherever they go, they hold extra 
services, and awaken great interest among the 
people both heathen and Christian. Kah Cher 
has already baptized nearly a hundred souls. 


INDIA. 
The Telugu Plission. 


Mr. J. Newcomb. 
Cumsum, Nov, 23, 1889, 

The work here is flourishing. A general revi- 
val of religion, and 523 baptisms, and schools in 
good condition, encourage us to work on. I think 
the year will close with close on to seven hundred 
baptisms, if not more. ‘ Thy prayer is heard, and 
thy alms are had in remembrance in the sight of 
God.” As these words come into mind I think 
of the prayers and alms of the churches in Amer- 
ica, and what a blessing they might have if they 
would fully unite their prayers and giving. 


CHINA. 
The Gastern China Mission. 
Mrs. J. R. Goddard. 
Ninopo, Dec. 2, 1889. 

A Chinese Service. — We have recently visit- 
ed Chusan, and while there I wished I could have 
transplanted into “one of the principal Boston 
churches” a scene which I witnessed one evening. 
It was at Siao-so, a village of a thousand inhab- 
itants, on the island of Chusah, in a little room 
seven by ten feet, lighted by one glass kerosene 
lamp, the only one of the kind in the place, 
although the common people burn kerosene in 
small tin lamps. The room was full of dark forms; 
all were seated who could be, and at the door 
stood a crowd, some on benches, in order to see 
over the heads of the others, listening with silence 
and order to one of their own countrymen, as he 
urged them in a telling way to become reconciled 
to God. My husband had just spoken to then 
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from Acts 17:23 of the “unknown God;” and 
they were all, with open mouth, waiting for more 
from him, when he gave place to the native 
preacher, Mr. Hyii, who took up the strain, and 
went on to tell more of the God to them “un- 
known.” 

Foreign Goods. — He made them smile by 
calling their idol shrines “dove-cotes,” while 
“the heaven and heaven of heavens” cannot 
contain the Christian’s God. He referred to their 
lamp-oil: said that formerly, when kerosene was 
first introduced into China, the people would not 
use it because it was foreign, and they kept to 
their own ojl; but afterward, finding that kerosene 
was both cheaper and brighter than their own, 
every one was glad to buy the foreign article, and 
now there is no market for the native product. 
So this religion which had been introduced by 
foreigners, and which they called “the religion 
of the outside kingdom,” was truly far better than 
theirs, and he urged them to accept it. He ex- 
horted them kindly, saying that twenty years 
before, he was an idolater himself, but gave up 
his religion when he found this better one. He 
referred to England and America as the two 
greatest countries in the world ; and why? Because 
their religion was the greatest and best. 

The preacher above referred to has picked up 
a little knowledge of medicine in some lessons 
with Dr. Barchet, and is using that knowledge to 
good advantage in his work. He has, from time 
to time, bought a few medicines, and with them 
he makes his visits, administering to both soul 
and body. Cases that require more time he in- 
vites to his house, where they receive board from 
him, as well as treatment at his own expense. On 
a salary of eight dollars per month, with a wife 
and four children to support, he cannot well afford 
to be so liberal. I gave three dollars for this 
work, sent by our Melrose friends. 


The tide in the Chusan work seems to be rising, 
which tide we must take at the “flood” if we 
would go “on to fortune.” We want enough for- 
eign workers stationed here, so that by exchang- 
ing, there can be, for much of the time, a foreign 
missionary in Chusan, We also feel the need of 
another strong native helper for Siao-so, the village 
above referred to. We should have schools, too, 
for boys and girls on the island. The preacher 
Mr. Hyii, is one of our strong men. His station 
is within the walled city of Ding-hae. His wife 
was educated in one of the Christian schools. 
She trains her children in “ways of pleasantness 
and peace,” and by her mildness makes a happy 
supplement to her husband’s naturally turbulent 
temper, The disposition of the latter, too, has 
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been bettered by grace, and together the family 
are exerting a power for good in this heathen isle. 

If the friends of missions at home knew just 
how much a fellow-worker was needed in the 
Ningpo field, surely they would do their best to 
find the right man and send him out. One of the 
best will do, —a choice man, a man with a clear, 
level head and a lowly, loving heart; a self-con- 
tained man, one who will know how to act in 
emergencies, and who will be willing also to go 
faithfully through the routine and drudgery of the 
work. 

S. P. Barchet, M.D. 


Ninopo, Dec. 11, 1889. 


Last Sunday Dr. Grant and I spent at Nying- 
Kong-gyiao, where we had a full house. Three 
applicants for baptism were deferred, but we have 
good hopes that they are true, and will be received 
ere long. 

Though Dr. Grant has been here so short a 
time, he has already assisted me in several im- 
portant and interesting operations —two opera- 
tions for cataract, two for artificial pupil, one 
dislocation of shoulder-joint, one operation on a 
tongue which had been cut by a maniac, amputa- 
tion of a finger, and other minor operations. This 
gives a bare glimpse of our work, and does not 
include dispensary practice, where we still have 
goodly crowds, though many of the out-patients 
know that I cannot see them all, as I get quickly 
exhausted. 


JAPAN. 
Rev. J. L. Dearing. 


Yoxouama, Dec. 20, 1889. 


I LIKE Japan. There is a great work to be 
done here, and ow is emphatically the time to do 
it. I never felt it half so much in America as I 
do here where I see the points at issue. As Bap- 
tists we ought to be well alive to our opportunity 
here. We have some good men here, but need 
many more. I like the country and the people, 
but I so want to see this barrier of language which 
shuts me away from them removed. It is no sac- 
rifice to live-in parts of Japan, beyond the leaving 
of friends. At Yokohama or Tokyo one may 
have nearly the same comforts or more than at 
home. Iam glad I am here. I only hope to be 
able to so get the language that I may early be 
able to do some work among the people. 

There are more difficulties in the way of work 
here than appear in America, but they can be 
overcome in God’s name. Japan is far from being 
evangelized ; much farther than we are wont to 
think at home. The battle must be a hot one 
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before the end is reached. It is to be fought with 


the young men who are taking on Western civil- 
zation minus religion. 


Rev. R. L. Halsey. 


Senpat, Jan. 2, 1890. 

I RECEIVE encouraging reports of the work at 
Hachinohei. The interest at two of the out-sta- 
tions seem promising. The native preacher 
at Hachinohei has obtained access to the 
prison. The Buddhist priests have shown re- 
sentment on account of it. It is rather a reflec- 
tion on them to see a young Christian fulfiling 
a duty which their religion does not uphold 
them in neglecting. Their opposition, however, 
has had no effect. The doors are still open, and 
“deliverance is preached to the captives.” God 
has graciously blessed this work, and our brother 
reports five men as repenting of their sins, and 
desiring to unite with the church after they are 
released from the prison. As I receive these let- 
ters from our native brethren, telling of the good 
hand of the Lord upon them, I cannot tell you 
how I long to answer their call to come unto them. 

{Mr. Halsey cannot go to Hachinohei on account of 
treaty restrictions. — Ed.] 

Rev. T. E. Shoemaker, 
Koss, Dec. 18, 1889. 

I HAVE just finished a tour of my field, and am 
much pleased with it. Our work has reached the 
better, as well as the lower, classes, and is full of 
promise. We had two baptisms at Shimonoseki 
and one at Tokuyama this trip. We expect the 
Lord’s blessing, and hope that as the city grows 
the work may spread from it as a centre into all 
the cities and villages around. Another field also 
has opened. Two large forts will be finished early 
in the summer and heavily garrisoned, Shimon- 
oseki having been made an important military 
station, and I hope to do something amongst the 
soldiers. I understand that something has been 
done in the navy of Japan, but very little as yet in 
the army. An effort also will be made to open 
a Sunday school at each station of this field. 

We hope, too, to begin work in Yamaguchi as 
soon as possible. It is the capital of the 4en, has 
large government schools, is near numerous large 
towns, and, as we already have several believers 

here, should by all means be made one of our 
Stations. 


AFRICA. 
The Congo Mlission. 
Rev. A. Sims, M.D. 
Nov. 29, 1889. 
THE buildings are getting finished, and as I get 
more time, the other work prospers. There are 
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about twenty in the mixed town and mission school, 
and three classes, four patients in the hospital, and 
the town preaching is better understood and lis- 
tened to. Transport down country has been slack, 
but now as some cloth has come to Lukunga, I 
suppose I shall have a brisk time, as some three 
hundred loads have accumulated down at Tun- 
duwa. 

There are two ivory trading stations, Belgian and 
Dutch, now founded at Stanley Falls ; two also at 
Bopoto, two at Mobeka, one at Bangala, three at 
Lulanga, one up the Mobangi on the French side. 
A lot of ivory is bought from Arabs, so you may 
judge how their nefarious business goeson. They 
are advancing more into the interior, robbing and 
destroying as they go. A gentleman recently saw 
eighty slaves in chains, brought in with a fantasia 
of joy. They passed under the State flag, a State 
officer looking on, without let or hindrance. They 
(the Arabs) have roads over to the Welle and to 
the Sankuru from Stanley Falls. I cannot say 
more than that the trade — Arab slave and ivory 
trade — was never more prosperous and progres- 
sive than now, since the trading-houses are over 
there. 

Mr. Charles B. Glenesk. 
Bwemsa, Nov. 26, 1889. 

Our work here is progressing favorably, though 
slowly, especially as so much of our time was spent 
journeying on the “Henry Reed.” The people 
are now coming to seek our help in healing their 
diseases, and through the use of simple remedies 
we have been able to heal some of their illnesses 
after they themselves had failed. In this way we 
have been able to enlist more of their confidence. 
Just now small-pox is all around us, and the chiefs 
have been seeking the preventative medicine which 
Dr. Sims gave to so many eight months ago at 
Stanley Pool. We have sent to Dr. Sims for vac- 
cine, but fear he has not been able to preserve it. 
We would have more applications for treatment, 
but we cannot encourage it, for want of the medi- 
cines. Although I have received an appropriation 
for medicines, at least nine or ten months must 
elapse before I receive them. 


Mr, J. B. Murphy. 
Equator STaTion, Nov. 24, 1890. 

The Balolo. —I have just arrived home from 
a five weeks’ trip up the Lulonga and Maringa 
Rivers, which I had taken with the view of getting 
the benefit of a change of air and scene, also be- 
cause I was anxious to see something more of the 
Balolo people, amongst whom brother McKittrick 
is laboring. He has alreacy started a station about 
forty miles up the Lulonga (Lulonga Station), and 
another about a hundred and twenty miles up 
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(Ikou), just near the junction of the Maringu and 
Lopori Rivers with the Lulonga River. Up these 
rivers there is a glorious opening for missionary 
work. The people are highly intelligent, very in- 
dustrious, and most enthusiastic in their reception 
of missionaries. These towns are thickly populated, 
numerous, and very much better arranged and built 
than any town I have seen on the Upper Congo. 

The Slave-Trade. — But, unfortunately, these 
rivers are overrun with slave-traders; many hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of people are sold into 
slavery in these waterways, without let or hin- 
drance, every year. In my journey I sawa number 
of canoes filled with men, women, and children of 
all ages, almost nude, huddled together without 
regard to sex. They are half starved: they are 
chained together sometimes in one and two, on 
their journey; so that with insufficient food, cloth- 
ing, and exercise, they have more of the appearance 
of mechanical skeletons than of human beings. 
After their journey is finished, they are drafted off 
into slave towns, and then afterwards into slave 
markets to be sold again. They are treated worse 
than dogs or cattle. It is cruel; it is monstrous. 
When I think of it, it makes my blood boil within 
me. It is almost enough to make me forget I am 
a missionary; but “Vengeance is mine, I will 
repay, saith the Lord.” 


Rev. C. B. Banks. 
Equator STaTion, Nov. 24, 1889. 

You will, I am sure, rejoice with us when you 
hear that the Lord has permitted us to see at least 
one soul born again and begotten unto a lively 
hope through Jesus Christ from among the Balolo 
people. 

The First Convert. — He is a young lad who 
has been on our station for some time, having 
been handed over to the mission by Mr. Stanley, 
I believe, and long a sufferer from some obscure 
bone disease, which we have only been able to 
relieve, but not cure. He confessed to me his 
desire to be delivered from sin, saying that he used 
to tempt God to kill him, but that now he did not 
want to die, but to live. I said, Why do you 
want to live now? You suffer more pain than you 
used to do when you wanted God to kill you.” 
“Yes,” he said, “but Jesus loves me; before I 
knew his love in my heart, I wanted to die, but 
not now. I want to obey him, and he does not 
like sin.” “No, Mangi,” I answered, “he does 
not; but he likes the sinner so much that he died 
that he might free him from his sin.” “ Yes,” he 
answered, and with a quick look up into my face, 
he said, “‘ He died for me.” 

Mr. Murphy also had some conversation with 
him, and felt sure that poor Mangi’s soul had 
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emerged from the thick, thick darkness of super- 
Sstition, and was entering day by day into the fuller 
light of the gospel. About a week after this, 
while having our regular evening service on the 
station, my subject being taking from the verse in 
St. John, 13:17, “He that believeth is not con- 
demned,” I happened to turn my head, and found 
Mangi sitting close to me, his eyes sparkling, and 
his little pinched face shining brightly. I said 
nothing, but felt sure that Mangi had now no fear 
of hell or death. After my address I said, “ Who 
here is saved? Who among us have received 
Jesus as their Saviour, and given up hope of sal- 
vation from any other source?” Up went Mangi’s 
hand, and he said, “Jesus is my Saviour; he 
loves me.” So after two months’ special instruc- 
tion, Mr. Murphy and myself agreed, having seen 
his life and heard this confession, that we ought 
to baptize him. 

When Mangi heard that this was one thing 
which Jesus commanded his disciples to do, he 
said he wanted to be baptized. On Sunday, Sept. 
8, 1889, I baptized him in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, in the Congo River, in front 
of our old station, between the “Henry Reed” 
steamer, which was lying there at the time, and 
the beach. Mr. Billington, Mr. Murphy, Mangi, 
and I then remembered our Lord, his sufferings 
and love, as we together partook of the emblems 
of his broken body and shed blood. A few weeks 
afterwards I went to havea chat with Mangi about 
the other boys, as was usual with us, but I found 
that the poor lad seemed to have lost the power 
of speech. He looked bewildered, tried to speak, 
but could only slowly drawl out a few stuttering, 
disconnected words. Oh, how thankful I was 
when I saw that, —that the poor boy had made 
his peace with God, and had bornea faithful testi- 
mony to his name, if only for three short months ! 
He is still unable to ‘express himself connectedly. 
He appears to have lost recollection of the lan- 
guage, and is slowly but surely approaching the 
dark river, dark even to the Christian, of death. 

In my last letter I told of the trouble we have 
been having in this district, owing to the action of 
a trader in the late Sanford Trading Company’s 
employ. He has been tried by the State, and 
made to pay five thousand brass rods and three 
hundred francs. About sixty-five hundred rods 
have been paid to the natives of this place as in- 
demnity for their houses, etc., destroyed by Mr. 
Boulanger’s orders. He is now, I am thankful to 
say, removed, and the people among whom we are, 
are ina more settled state than when last I wrote. - 

Iam going over my translation of St. John’s 
Gospel, and hope soon to have it ready for writing 
out for the publishers. 
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MISSIONARY OUTLOOK. 


MOHAMMEDAN ALARM.— Canon Taylor 
and others assure us that Mohammedanism 
has been untouched by Christian missions 
and is progressing. But that is not the opinion 
of Mohammedans themselves. A manifesto 
has been issued in India, signed by several 
leading moulvis, in which the greatest alarm 
is displayed. It appeals to the faithful to 
waken up to realize the dangers to which their 
religion is exposed. “You have reached,” it 
says, “such depths of degradation, that 
Christians, morning and evening, are wiping 
Islam out, and you sleep.” “In two or three 
generations,” it adds, “all women, being drawn 
to the Christian faith and careless of their 
own, will go into the churches and become 
Christians. . . . OQ Mohammedans! have you 
not so much shame left as to make you save 
your wives and daughters, and to cause you 
to make proper arrangements for their educa- 
tion?” 


HINDU ALARM, —A similiar outcry to this 
comes from the Hindu community in Calcutta. 
There a pamphlet has been issued which con- 
tains these sentences: —“ The life-blood of 
our society is fast ebbing away, and irreligion 
is eating into its vitals. Looking beneath the 
surface, we find that the mischief under which 
we Hindus at present labor is owing chiefly to 
the influence of Christianity, brought steadily 
and constantly to bear on our national mind 
for nearly a century and a half. ... The 
result of the national apathy is, that the count- 
less Christian missions at work in this country, 
especially in Bengal, are in a fair way of 
achieving their object. The unflagging energy 
and the systematic efforts with which these 
bodies are working at the foundation of our 
society will, unless counteracted in time, surely 
cause a mighty collapse of it at no distant 
date.” — Free Church Monthly. 


MODERN PERSECUTION, — It seems 
strange to find that religious persecution by 
a (nominally) Christian government can exist 
in these days of light and liberty, but the 
French Government is subjecting its subjects 
on Maré, one of the Pacific islands, to the 
same restrictions as formerly prevailed in 
Europe. An official pastor has been appointed, 
and the people are not allowed to worship ex- 
cept in the places designated by the govern- 
ment Ina spirit worthy of the Scotch Cov- 


enanters, however, the Christians refuse to be 
coerced in religious matters, and worship in 
secluded spots and caves. ‘The Chronicle,” 
of the London Missionary Society, gives an 
interesting account of a visit to one of their 
assemblies : — 


“It was on a large, open plain, with no signs of 
habitation for miles around. I was welcomed by a 
long tile of teachers, deacons, and church members; 
and when I had nearly finished shaking hands with 
these, I was attracted by the noise of children’s 
voices rising, as it appeared, from the depths of the 
earth. I took a few steps in the direction from 
which the noise proceeded, and found, to my sur- 
es that we were standing on the brink of a large 

ole or cave about thirty feet deep, at the bottom 
of which was a Sunday school in full operation. 
It was now close upon the time for service, and we 
shortly began to descend by means of a rough lad- 
der. Some of the young men, I observed, de- 
scended by the thick roots of trees, with which the 
walls of one side of the hole were ornamented, hav- 
ing the appearance of fluted columns. The oppo- 
site side, towards which there was a gradual slope, 
was arched by overhanging rocks, so that the open- 
ing to the sky was much smaller than the ground 
space. This opening was almost filled with the 
branches of an immense tree, which grew from the 
centre of the hole, and afforded welcome shade to 
the congregation. The teacher’s table being placed 
at the lower end of the cave or hole, he could com- 
mand a view of every face before him. If the place 
had been specially designed for the purpose for 
which it was now being used it could hardly have 
been more convenient. I found, too, its acoustic 
properties were admirable. I think I never enjoyed 
a service so much in my life; certainly my emotions 
have rarely been so deeply stirred as when I united 
in the loud and earnest swell of praise which as- 
cended heavenward from our cave temple on that 
beautiful sabbath morning. I could not help feel- 
ing that we formed a living link in the historical 
chain which secures our most precious blessings. 
Here were these simple-minded, honest fellows 
fighting the battle of liberty and freedom of con- 
science almost in the same way that our forefathers 
fought it, though probably ignorant that any one 
since apostolic times ever needed to fight against 
such injustice and oppression as had fallen to their 
lot. However this may be, I did not fail to mention 
these things, from the Romish catacombs, the Luth- 
eran struggle, the French Huguenots, down to later 
times. I also assured them of the interest and sym- 
pathy taken by the home churches in their struggles 
and persecutions. After this service we united to- 
gether in celebrating the dying love of Christ, about 
four hundred church members being present.” 


THE arrears of neglected service are grim 
debts. — SPURGEON. 
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MISSIONARY NEWS. 


GENERAL. — The Episcopal committee has 
appropriated for foreign missions the coming year 
$185,000. The Church Missionary Society at 
one farewell service the past season sent forth 
seventy-four missionaries to the missions in all parts 
of the world. Of "the more than 4,000 student 
volunteers for missions now on the rolls, 1,000 are 
women. 195 volunteers have already gone. —— 
Mr. Reed of the School for Christian Workers at 
Springfield, Mass., has started a Christian Industrial 
and Technological School to train missionaries in 
the mechanical arts. 

EUROPE. — Germany. —The religious sta- 
tistics of Germany are: Evangelicals, including 
members of the Lutheran, Reformed, and United 
Churches, 29,369,847; Catholics, 16,785,734; other 
Christians, including the United Brethren, Baptists, 
Mennonites, Methodists, and other independent 
churches, 125,673; Jews, 563,172; unclassified, 
11,278. The Evangelicals and the Catholics have 
increased at about the same rate since 1871, but the 
“other” Christians, which includes the various 
Protestant missions, have grown much faster in pro- 
portion to the population, which is 46,855,704. Of 
the 125,673 of the independent Christians, 20,990 
are members of Baptist churches, making trom 
50,000 to 70,000 Baptist adherents. 

INDIA. —The efforts of the agents of the 
Hindu Tract Society to counteract the preaching 
of the missionaries by imitation of their methods, 
have proceeded so far that they have taken to sing- 
ing, and even fold their hands and offer prayer. 

CHINA. —The Presbyterian missions on For- 
mosa are making great progress in self-support. 
Recently one church agreed to help another to the 
amount they were deticient on their pastor’s salary, 
rather than have them receive it from the mission- 
aries. This so shamed the latter church, that they 
made up the amount themselves. There is great 
uneasiness in China on account of the disasters of 
the last two years. The people think the young 
Emperor is unlucky. 

JAPAN.— The death of Rev. Joseph Neesima, 
the founder and head of the doshisha, or college of 
the American Board at Kyoto, Japan, is greatly to 
be lamented. He had visited America several times. 
—— In one church in Japan there are a jadge of 
the supreme court, a professor in the imperial uni- 
versity, three government secretaries, and members 
of ten noble families. 


AFRICA. — Eastern. — The Swedish Luther- 
ans are proposing to establish a strong mission 
among the Gallas. —— Menelik, the new King of 
Abyssinia, is favorable to civilization and evangel- 
ical Christianity. His predecessor expelled Protes- 
tant missionaries, but now the country is reopened 
for them.——The committee appointed by the 
Anti-slavery Conference at Brussels to report upon 
the most available measures for the suppression of 
the slave-trade has rejected the English proposals 
for a maritime blockade of the East African coast, 
and adopted those of the Belgian delegates. The 
latter look to the extirpation of the evil in its places 
of origin, by the organization of African territory 
under European rule, the establishment of police- 
stations at strategic points, and the institution of 
steamboat service on the lakes and rivers, the open- 
ing of railroads, and the prohibition of the import 
of arms and ammunition. Northern. — The 
sources of the Senegal are very near those of the 
Niger, and by a short land transport these two rivers 
afford a waterway far into the Soudan, without pass- 
ing through the unhealthy regions of the Lower 
Niger. 

ISLANDS OF THE SEA.—The “ Derby 
Park,” from California to Sydney, was recently 
wrecked on the Penrhyn Islands in the Pacific. 
All on board might have escaped to the shore in 
safety, but the captain fearing that the natives were 
cannibals sent his wife in a boat to another island. 
The boat was capsized by the waves, and she was 
drowned. On going ashore the next morning, the 
captain was greatly surprised to be met by the peo- 
ple in a most friendly manner, and when the body 
of his wife was washed ashore they gave it a Chris- 
tian burial. The island is a station of the London 
Missionary Society, and in a population of 373 
there are 100 church members. Danger Island, 
one of the Hervey group, is so isolated that few 
vessels visit it; but in a population of 489 there are 
240 church members. Mitiaro, with 223 people, 
has 85 church members. Manke, with 430 
people, has 165 church members. 


THE gospel story has been put into 
verse by a Siamese Christian of Bangkok. 
The popular literature of Siam is written 
in this form. 


DONATIONS 


RECEIVED IN JANUARY, 1890. 


MAINE, $248.22. 


Corinna, Lizzie J. Young, 5; South Paris, ch., 8.70; 
Waterville, rst ch., 1 i 19; Auburn, Miss Lizzie S. Thomas, 
for Judson Memorial Chapel, Mandalay, care Rev. E. W. 
Kelly, 1; Harpswell, Paul C. Alexander, 2.50; Lebanon 


and North Berwick, ch., 4.53; Waterville, rst S. S., 27.50; 
North Berwick, ch., Miss. Star Band, for work of Rev. S. 
W. Hamblen, Japan, 12; Oakland, ch., 4; Skowhegan, 
Bethany ch., 4.80; Jefferson, 1st ch., 11; Thomaston, Louisa 
Stackpole, 10, 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE, $576.39. 


Nashua, rst ch., bovs’ miss. band, 7.6e; Woodstock, ch., 
a friend, .so; North Stratford, ch., 5.10; East Westmore- 
land, Mrs. Lucv Fitts, of Baptist ch., by Rev. E. P. Merri- 
field, 500; Antrim, ch., 38.19; Keene, J. J. Dunn, 25. 


VERMONT, $132.57. 


West Pawlet, ch., and S. S., tow. salary of Miss C. A. 
Converse, 18.86; Ludlow, Henry A. Ray, 2.50; Burlington, 
Berean ch., 6.26; First ch., 32.83; Brooklin, ch., 10.65; 
Townsend, S. S., birthdav-box, 1.87; Whitingham, H. 
Coates, 5; Hydeville, S. S., 3.10; Jericho, ch., 5.50. 


MASSACHUSETTS, $2,502.63. 


Groton, rst ch., 11.58: Haverhill, Mary J. Harris, 4‘ 
Princeton, Asa H. Goddard, 250; Randolph, Mrs. Fllen R. 
DuBois, tow. sun. nat. nr., care Rev. E. W. Kelly, 50; 
Sharon, ch., 6; Rev. F. Merriam, 5: Reading, S. S., 2.85; 
Newton Centre, ch., 452.57; Jamaica Plain, ch., King’s 
Daughters, for sup. Sau Tee, in theol. sem., Rangoon, care 
Rev. Dr. Smith, 25: Middleboro’, Central ch., 50.37; New- 
ton, ch., 120.25; S. S. of do., for sup. Mah-po and another 
pr. (formerly care Mr. Thomas at Henthada), care of Mr. 
Price, 72; Winchester, 1st S. S., for Johnny, scholar in Mr. 
Maplesden’s schoo! at Secunderabad, 15; do, ch., 51.97; Hol- 
yoke, rst ch., 25: Brookville, ch., 1.06: Boston, Neponset- 
ave. ch., 25: Union Temple ch., a friend, by Dea. Roundy, 
2; Tabernacle Baptist ch., Bowdoin Sq., Joseph Story, to 
const. William E. Thomas H. L. M., 100; Mrs. Carrie 
Story, 10; —110; Mrs. M. B. Cudworth, 5: C. E. Jackson, 
tow. sup. nat. pr. at Shwebo, care Rev. E. W. Kelly, 25; 
Dearbp 


(of wh. 50 is for sup. of Kina zah, care Rev. W. I. Price), 
95; Lynn, Washington-st. S. S., quart. coll., 13.29; Lawrence, 
1st ch., 20; Watertown, rst ch., S. H. Coomby, treas., 500; 
Roshndale, ch., and with prev. donations to const. Rev. J. 
H. Wyman of Augusta, Me., H. L. M., 9: Mansfield, ch., 
16.86; Manchester, ch., 5.35; West Acton, S. S. (of wh. 2.50 
is spec. coll.), 27.50. 


RHODE ISLAND, $514.66. 


Providence, Mt. Pleasant ch., 13; Cranston-st. S. S., tow. 
sup. Moung See Dee, care Rev. A. Bunker, 18.75; Fourth 
ch., 50.36; 1st ch. (monthly con. coll., 3.65; sale of mission- 
ary soap 11.15), 14.80; a member of rst ch., 100; Friendship- 
st. ch. (of wh. 37.52 is fr. S. S.), 94.23; Broadway ch., 
Y. P. S. C. E., tow. sup. nat. pr., care Rev. W. F. Thomas, 
28; Miss Mary L. Welch, 50; Central Falls, Broad-st. ch., 
53.86; Bristol, rst ch., 13.73; Newport, rst ch. (of wh. 42.60 
is quar. coll. and 6.86 con. coll.), 57.93; East Greenwich, 
1st ch., 20. 


CONNECTICUT, $845.05. 


Wallingford, rst ch., 29.37; Hartford, Memorial ch., 1.50; 
New Britain, two sisters, 16; New Haven, Grand-ave. ch., 
.35 ; Middletown, ch., 11.85 ; Stamford, fr. trustees of J. B. 
x rust, 500; Stamford, ch., 202.67; Briggs, miss. soc. 
of S. S. of do, per Rev. Dr. Burlingham, 74.31. 


NEW YORK, $2,442.89. 


Bennington, ch., 5.25; Wyoming, Mrs. Rose V. Williams, 
-97;, Newburgh, per Rev. E. A. Tuck, 5 for sal. Rev. H. P 

ochrane, 5 for sal. Rev. G. W. Taft,—10; Brooklyn, rst 
ch., Pierrepont-st., Rev. William Reid, 100; Scotia, Mrs. 
S. C. Williams, 1; Cincinnatus, S. S., 1; Hermitage, ch., 
14.51; Albany, Mrs. E. Sweet, 20; Gloversville, Baptist 
miss. soc., for sup. Shway Loo and Loo Wah, care Mrs. 
Thomas, 100; Marcellus, 2.32; Benton Centre, Mrs. C. T. 
McAlphine 1; Spencer, Y. P. S. C. E., and the Judson 
Miss. Band, for sup. Pahbwa, stu. in theol. sem. at Rangoon, 
25; Elizabethtown, Edwin C. Rowe, lay-by oe 10; 
Rochester, Mrs. D. K. Robinson, 25; Etna, ch., for sal. 
Rev. D. Peacock, one quarter, 25; South Otselic, J. T. 
Jameson, M.D., 53.98. 
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Coll. per Rev. A. H. Burtincuam, Dist. Sec., $1,282.58. 

Southern New York Asso., New York Madison-ave. ch., 
350; Mariners’ ch., for Congo Miss. (16 to educate nat. pr., 
care Mr. Camp, engineer *‘ Henry Reed’”’), 26.68; Central 
ch. S. S., 50; 2d German ch., for sup. Ru Kola Peddiah, 
care Dr. Clough, 50; Alexander-ave. ch., 50; Mt. Vernon, 
ch., 85; do, S. S., miss, band, for sup. pupil in Mrs. 
Thomas’ sch., Sandoway, 40; White Plains, ch., 11.05; —— 
662.73. 

Asso., Brooklyn, Emmanuel ch., 500; Green- 
point, Union-ave. ch., 11.50; Flatbush, ch., Y. P. S. C. 
1.353 Brooklyn, Central ch., Williamsburg, 75 ; — 587.85. 

utchess Asso., Millerton, North-east ch., 32. 

Coll. per. Rev. G. H. Bricuam, Dist. Sec., $765.28. 

Broome and Tioga Asso., Candor, ch., 5; Newark Valley, 
ch., 9.58; a friend, 5; — 19.58. 

Chenango Asso., South Otselic, ch., 9. 

Genesee Asso., LeRoy, ch., 17.62. 

Hudson River North Asso., Albany, Calvary ch., 125; do, 
S. S., 40; Hudson, ch., 52.47 ; — 217.47. 

Madison Asso., Eaton, ch., 9; Fenner, ch., 1; Madison, 
ch., 20.10; West Eaton, ch., 4.15; — 34.25. 

Mohawk River Asso., Ilion, 15.25. 

Monroe Asso., Lake-ave. ch., Rochester, 186; do, S. S., 
30.11; Plymouth-ave. ch., 3.07; Chili, ch., 5; Clifton, ch, 

; do, S. S., 3.50; Ogden, ch., 37.53; Mumford, ch., 18; 

arma, 1st ch., 11; 2d ch, 2; Penfield, ch., 23; Pittsford, 
ch., 17.75; West Henrietta, ch., 1.50; — 344.36. 

Oneida Asso., Cassville, ch., 13.50; Whitesboro’, S. S., 
10; — 23.50. 

Oswego Asso., Pulaski, Rev. D. D. Owen and wife, 10. 

Wayne Asso., Marion, ch.,1; Newark, ch., 53.25 ; — 54.25. 

Worcester Asso., Mrs. win L. Smith, in memory of 
deceased husband, 10. 

Friend of miss ons, 10. 


NEW JERSEY, $348.01. 

Trenton, Clinton-ave. ch., 6.593 Greenwich, ch., 10.30; 
Haddonfield, J. D. Lynde, 50; Elizabeth, 1st ch., miss. band, 
tow. sup. nat. pr., care Rev. G. L. Mason, 40; Montclair, 
Mrs. W. S.Mikels, 13.70; Mullica Hill, J. F. Brown, 5; Mrs. 
J. F. Brown, 5; — 10. 

Coll. per Rev. A. H. Buruincuam, Dist. Sec., $143.85. 

North New Jersey Asso., West Hoboken, C. R. Reynolds, 


35. 

East New Jersey Asso., Jersey City, Oscar Myers, 50; 
South Plainfield, New Brooklyn, ch., 48.85; Stelton, Piscat- 
away Home, S. S., 10; — 108.85. 

Coll. per Rev. R. M. Luruer, Dist. Sec., $73.57. 

Trenton Asso., Lakewood, ch., 23:57; 

West New Jersey Asso , Salem, W. G. Taylor, in memory 
of Daisy Taylor, 50. 


PENNSYLVANIA, $3,674.40. 


Erie, Rev. Jesse Boswell, 5; Pittsburgh, 4th-ave. Ladies’ 
Aid Soc., for Dr. Sims’ work on the Congo. 75; Upland, 
Samuel A. Crozer, 1,000; Philadelphia, 12; Titusville, M. 
Brownson, for theol. sem. at Ramapatam, 60 

Coll. per Rev. R. M. Lutuer, Diést. Sec., $2,522.40. 

Bridgewater, Asso., Bridgewater, ch., 11; Forest Lake, 
ch., 7.50; do, S. S., 1.50; — 20. 

Centre Asso., Logan’s Valley, ch., 17. 

Central Union Asso., Norristown, ch., 109. 

Northumberland Asso., Milton, ch., 8.57; Bloomsburg, 
ch., 15.95; Northumberland, ch., 3.28; Picture Rocks, ch., 
5.50; Jersey Shore, ch., 4.81; Danville, Rev. A. B. Stell 
and 4 7; White Deer, ch., 14.50; — 59.6r. 

North Philadelphia Asso., Chaplain T. A. Gill, for Africa, 


5. 

Oil Creek Asso., Erie, ch., 9.87. 

Philadelphia Asso., Upland, J. L. Crozer, 1,000; Beth 
Eden, ch., 32.07; Mrs. J. V. Ambler (of wh. 25 is in memory 
of Miss H. Thomas), 75; Mantua, ch., in pt., 38; do, S. S., 
15.25; a friend, y Mrs. M. R. Trevor (of wh. 500 is in mem- 
ory of Dr. M. R. Trevor), 1,000; Berean ch., 103.37; do, 
S. S., prim. dept., 33.23 ; —2,301.92. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. §50.00. 
Washington, Calvary ch., 50. 


WEST VIRGINIA, $10.00. 
Coll. per Rev. T. ALLEN, Dist. Sec., $10.00. 
Parkersburg Asso., Parkersburg, D. T. C. Farrow, 10. 


I 
| 5: Chic entra 12: rchester emple 
ch., 10.31; Rope Holders of do, for miss. work, care Rev. 
S. W. Hamblen, Japan, 10: Medford, Miss Julia Adams, for 
the Congo, 5: Hampden, ch., 28.17; Malden, rst ch., prim. 
dept., 5.80: Medfield, ch., 29.09; Cambridge, ist ch. (of wh. 
58.75 is fr S. S.), 299.72; North-ave. ch. S. S., prim. class, 
spec. for Miss Payne, 5: Somerville, Perkins-st. S. S., for 
sup. nat. pr., care Rev. A. Bunker, 40; West Newton. S. S. 
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OHIO,’ $1,144.17. 


Cleveland, rst S. S., 18.25: Toledo, rst ch., 4.88; Geneva, 
ch., 4; Delaware, T. B. Guild, per Dr. Tolman, 2. 

Coll. per Rev. T. ALLEN, Dist. Sec., $1,115.04. 

Sandfork, ch. and S. S., 13. 

Auglaize Asso., L. H. Post, 5. 

Cleveland Asso., Painesville, ch., 18.40. 

Clinton Asso., Centreville, ch. and S. S., 13.16; Hillsboro’, 
ch. and S. S., 25.05; —38.21. 

Clermont Asso., Clermontville, Mrs. S. P. B. P., 5. 

Dayton Asso., Bellefontaine, ch., bal., 7.10: Dayton, rst 
ch., quart. coll., 359.17; do, S. S., 150; Linden-ave., Mrs. 
E. A. S. (of wh. 40 is specific dunation for Miss Haswell’s 
sch., 140; Sinking Creek, S. S.; tow. sup. of Moo Peh, nat. 
pr., care Dr. Bunker, 43.91 : — 700. 18. 

Huron Asso., Fairfield, E. T. Ruggles, Perry, 10; San- 
dusky, Wayne-st. ch. and S. S., 6.97: — 16.97. 

Lorain Asso., Elyria, ch. and S. S., 77.07; Oberlin bal., 
.50: — 77.57: 
Mad River Asso., DeGraff, ch., 4.38. 

Miami Asso., Mt. Auburn, ch., 118.87; Madisonville, ch., 
18: Pleasant Ridge, 10; — 146.87. 

Mt. Vernon Asso., Owl Creek, ch., 7.50. 

Scioto Asso., New Lexington, 2d ch.. 2.40. 

Trumbull Asso., Warren, ch. and S. S., 9.25 ; Youngstown, 
ist ch., 39.65; do, S. S.. 7.58; — 56.48. 

Toledo Asso., Defiance, ch., 6.08. 

Wooster Asso., Greenford, ch., 4.50. 

Welsh Asso., Youngstown, ch., 12.50. 


INDIANA, $114.27. 


Washington, rst ch. (of wh. 6.12 is fr.S. S.) 18.25. 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., $95.02. 

White Lick Asso., Friendswood, ch., .75. 

Flat Rock Asso., Greensburg, S. S., 1.87. 

North-eastern Asso., LaGrange, Mrs. M. A. Ehlers, 1. 

Laughery Asso., D:laware, ch., 1.25. 

Central Asso., Mr. Pleasant, ch., 2.55. 

Orleans Asso., Huron, S. S.,5; Liberty, ch., 5.16; — 10.16. 

Union Asso., Mt. Olive. ch., 6.35; Indian Prairie, ch., 5; 
Bethel, ch., 4.60; Veales Creek, ch., 5; Edwardsport, ch., 8; 
Maria Creek, ch., 11.05: — 40. 

Friendship Asso., Manistee, ch., 10.50; Samaria, ch., .60; 
Bethel, Green Co., ch., 3.62; Stinesville, ch., 1.24; Vernal, 
ch., 3; Bethel, Owen Co., ch., 9.38; Providence, ch., 2.85; — 


31.19. 
Bedford Asso., Bedford, ch., 5.41; Stanford, ch., 1.04; 
Boggs’ Creek, ch., .80; —7.25. 


MICHIGAN, $85.60. 


Onondaga, Mrs. Joseph Sibley, 3.10; Plainwell, ch., 5.10. 
Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., $77.40. 


Grand Rapids Asso., Fountain-st. ch., 34.68; Alpine and 
Walker, ch., 2.60; — 37.28. 

Saginaw Valley Asso., Ithaca, ch., 11.17; West Bay City, 
ch., 10: Aenes L. Owerell, 10; —31.17. 

Washtenaw Asso., Saline, ch., 4.25. 

Michigan Asso., Vernon, ch., 3.70. 

St. Joseph Valley Asso., Dea. James Wren, 1. 


ILLINOIS, $757.91. 


Princeton, Swedish ch., 3.30; Loda, ch., 7.85; Gilman, ch., 
4.52: Millersburg, A. P. Shafer, 2.25; Custer Park, ch., 
Ladies’ Sewing Soc., 5. 


Coll. per Rev. C. F. Totman, Dist. Sec., $734.99. 
Bloomfield Asso., Champaign, Rev. and Mrs. H. Bowden, 


45. 
Chicago Asso., Chicago, Belden-ave. ch., 14.15; Centen- 
nial ch., 70; North Ashland-ave., an Muveen, for pr. at 


Ongole, 25; First ch. S. S., 52.99; Prof. Bacon, 20; Imman- 
uel ch., 87.20; Englewood, ch,, in pt,, 54; Humboldt Park, 
ch., 10; Morgan Park, ch. (of wh. 14.30 is fr. Dr. Hubbut, 
55.55 3 — 388.89. 

Dixon Asso., Sterling, G. P. Perry, 11.70. 

Ottawa Asso., Ambov. S. S.. 5. 

Rock River Asso., Stillman Valley, S, S.,forsup. stu. On- 
gole, 18.75; Marengo, F. W. Patrick (of wh. roo is for pr., 
care of Dr. Clough), 200; — 218.75. 

Springfield Asso., Jacksonville, 1st T. B.,fornat. pr., 10.40. 

Swedish Asso., Chicago, 2d ch., Y. P. S. for pr., Ongole, 
ty meyer Y. P. S., for Telugu pr., 25; Mountain Grove, 
ch.. 1; —46. 

Danish Asso,, Chicago, Pil, for Congo, 9.25, 


Donations. 
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IOWA, $399.18. 


Waterloo, ch., Band of Temple Builders, for sup. of scholar 
in sch., care Rev. E. Tribolet, ro. 

Coll. per Rev. C. F. Totman, Dist. Sec., $389.18. 

Cedar Valley Asso., Riceville, sun. of Dr. Clough, 5: 
Oakdale, ch.. miss. soc. (of wh. 10 is for sup of do, and 25 
for B’ble reader, care Rev. W. M. Upcraft, China), 35: New 
Hartford, ch., 2; Waterloo, Dea. R. Williams, for Telugu 
Pr.) 753 — 117. 

Towa Valley Asso., Marshalltown, S. S., for stu. in Ongole, 
12.50. 

Kenkuk Asso.. Keokuk, rst S. S.. for Condiah, care 
Dr. Clough, 50; West Point, E. D. Stoddard, for Telugu pr., 
25:—75. 

Linn Asso., Anamosa, Mrs. S. Alden, 50. 

Oskalonsa Asso., Ottumwa, rst ch., 20. . 

Sioux Valley Asso., Sibley, ch., 4; Sheldon, S. S., birth- 
dav-box, 3.07; — 7.07. 

South-western Asso., Ferguson, ch., 4.15. 

Upper Des Moines Asso., Lake City, ch., 9.70; Jefferson, 
ch . 18.26: — 27.96. 

Danish Asso., Atlantic, Peter Biugan of Arevle. for Africa, 
34.50: Quasqueton, N. Peterson, for sup. J. E. Broholm, 6; 
— 40.50. 


Swedish Asso., Swea, Y. P. S., 20; Village Creek, ch., 
53 —25. 
MINNESOTA, $624.54. 


St. Panl, Woodland Park, ch., 22.50; St. Paul, Miss 
Isabella Watson, s. 

Coll. per Rev. T. G. Fre.p, Dist. Sec., $597.04. 

Minnesota Asso., Hastings, rst ch., 7.50: Minneapolis, 
rst ch., Rope Holders, for bovs’ sch. at Ongole, 25; do, va- 
rious persons, for Upcraft and Warner fund, so: Central ch., 
62.52; George F. Taylor and wife, do. ro: 4th ch., quarters, 
43.10: do, to Upcraft and Warner fund (Temple Builders, 5; 
Y. M. Miss. Soc., 10; Boston W. Smith, 10: Dwight Cran- 
éall, 5: Mrs. George Dresser, 2): —32; Olivet ch, 12.83; 
D. L. Babcock, te Uncraft and Warner fund, 5; St. Paul, 
ist ch., 175.87; do, S. S., 12.63: — 457.54. 

Northern Asso., Litchfield, G. W. Fuller, 10; Jewell 
Fuller, 5, to Upcraft and Warner fund; Detroit City, Ladies’ 


Fergus Falls, Y. P. Soc., to Upcraft and Warner fund, 5; 
— 22.§0. 

Southern Asso., Rochester, rst ch., to Upcraft and Warner 
fund, 5; Spring Vallev, Rev. W. K. Miller, to do, 5: — 10. 
, he niga Asso., by Arthur Leck, for Upcraft and Warner 
und, 20. 

Zumbro Asso., bv Arthur Leck, for do, 20. 

Swedish Conf., St. Paul, rst Swedish ch., for Upcraft and 
Warner fund, Albemarle-st. Ladies’ Soc., 5; St. Anthony 
Hill, miss., 5; Young Mens’ Soc., «: Married Ladies’ Soc., 
5: Y. P. Soc., 5; Willing Helpers Soc., 5; Mrs. Johnson, 
s; Mrs. Budd, 5; Mr. Castherg, 1: Emil Anderson, 1;— 42: 
Isanti, ch., Upcraft and Warner fund, 5; Lake Elizabeth, 
ch., do, 5: Tower, ch., Rev. A. G. Halm, do, 5; Winne- 
bago Valley, ch,, Rev. Charles Johnson, 10; — 67. 


WISCONSIN, $41.14. 

Lake Geneva, young men, members of the Temple Build- 
ers, 4.65. 

Coll. per Rev. C. F. Totman, Dist. Sec., $36.51. 

Central Asso., Ashland, S. S., 1.12. : 

Dane Asso., Racine, 1st ch., 12; Verona, S. S., miss. con., 
53 — 17.00. 

Dodge Asso., Otsego, ch., 3. f 

Janesville Asso., Clinton, S. S., 2.04; Beloit, S. S., 5;— 


7.04. 
Winnebago Asso., Berlin, S. S., 2.50. 
Danish Asso., Union Grove, ch., 5.85. 


MISSOURI, $144.00. 


Coll. per Rev. I, N. Crark, Dist. Sec., $144.00. 

Tebo Asso., Windsor, W. J. Colborn, 1. 

Union Asso., Willow Springs, ch., 3. 

Blue River Asso., Kansas City, Calvary ch., bal., 40; 
Swede ch., for sup. Kinla Nursiah, 15; Olive-st. ch., 54; 
Inez N. Clark, 2.50; — 111.50. 

North-west Missouri Asso., Maryville, miss. band, 2; 
New Liberty, Burt Mann, 1; —3.00. 

Nevada Asso., Nevada, rst ch., 18; Shelton, ch., 1.55;— 


19.55. 
North Grand River Asso., Princeton, ch., bal., 4.95 ; Cap, 
Girardeau, Senath Huldah Douglass, 1. 
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KANSAS, $145.27. 


Coll. per Rev. I. N. Crark, Dist. Sec., $145.27- 

Jewell Asso., Phillipsburg, ch., 6.10. 

Mound City Asso., Fontana, Ella E. Robinson, 5. 

Central Kansas Asso., R.xbury, James Ray, 10; Marion, 
S. S., Christmas offering, 2; — 12.00. 

Kansas Kiver Asso., Topeka, 1st ch., 10.87. 

Arkansas Valley Asso., Alden, ch., 10; Pioneer ch., 5;— 


15. 

Smoky Hill Asso., Ellsworth, ch., 26.15. 

Walnut Valley Assv., Towanda, ch., 1; Udall, S. S., 
1.65; Winfield, Temple Builders, 10; — 
12.65. 

Miami Asso., Paola, M. B Spring, s. 

Mennonite Brethren, Lehigh, 25. 

North-east Kansas Asso., Hiawatha, Willie and Lester 
Beymer, 1.10. 

Republican Valley Asso., Concordia, ch., 4.20; Mary J. 
Phillips, .15 ; — 4.35. 

South-east Kansas Asso., Independence, ch., 15.70; Rich- 
land, ch., 5.60; Cherryvale, old pledge, .75 ; — 22 05. 


NEBRASKA, §55.40. 
Gibbon, H. S. Black, for Rev. A. E. Carson’s miss. work, 
I 


Coll. per Rev. C. F. Toman, Dist. Sec., $54.40. 

Omaha Asso., Wahoo, S. S., 4. 

Swedish Asso., Weston, ch., 6; Omaha, L., for Hakka pr., 
care Rev. George Campbell, 25; Mead, sew. soc., for Africa, 
8.70; Wahoo, ch., 10.70; — 50.40. 

COLORADO, $127.50. 


Denver, Y. P. Soc. of the Swedish Baptist ch., for sup., to 
July 1, 1890, of An Yay, Karen pr.,.care Rev. W. I. Price, 
25. 


Coll. per. Rev. I. N. Clark, Dist. Sec., $102.50. 
Rocky Mountain Asso., Leadville, ch., 70; Salida, ch., 
17.50; Greeley, Willing Workers, for sup. David, 15. 
CALIFORNIA, $2,033.62. 


Wom. Bap. For. Miss. Soc. of Cal. (of wh. 1,000 is tow. 
sal. Rev. J. S. Norvell, 500 is for sal., 250 for outfit, and 250 
for passage of Miss L. A. Phillips , 2,000. Santa Ana, S.S 
for do, 8.62. 


Coll. per Rev. C. F. Totman, Dist. Sec., $25.00. 
Los Angeles Asso., Santa Ana, Dr. D. P. Smith, 25. 
OREGON, $14.50. 


Coll. per Rev. T. G. Freip, Dist. Sec., $14.50. 


Central Asso., McMinnville, ch., 7.50; Mt. Olive ch,, of 
Laurel, 7; — 14.50. 
DAKOTA, $7.82. 


St. Thomas, ch., per Rev. Dr. Tolman, 7.82. 


WYOMING TERRITORY, §s.50. 
Laramie, H. F. Wilkinson, 5.50. 


MONTANA, $25.00. 
Coll. per Rev. T. G. Fietp, Dist. Sec., $25. 
Helena, rst ch., 25. 
FLORIDA, $5.00. 
City Point, W. P. Moon, M.D., per Rev. Dr. Burlingham, 


5.00. 
SPAIN, $3.00. 
Escala, a sister, per Rev M. C. Marin, 3. 


GERMANY, $356.25. 
_ From the German Baptist churches, for the seminary build- 
ing at Hamburg, per Rev. Philip Bickell, D.D., 356.25. 
SWEDEN, $195.80. 
From the Missionary Union of Stockholm, for Burman and 
Karen mission work, 195.80. 
BURMA, $3,336.33. 


Sandoway, per acct. Miss M. Aldrich, Sept. 30, 1889: Chin 
chs., Home Miss. Soc. Rs. 

Ss. 50; Miss ric - 99-2-11; cash coll, fr. America, 
Rs. 194, or Rs. 398-6-2 — $142.31. ‘ 


[March, ’go. 


Sagaing, per acct. Rev. W. H. S. Hascall, for 1888-89; fr 
Waterville, Me., Rs. 173-8-3 — $62. 

Mvingyan, per acct. Rev. J. E. Case, 1888-89: church 
member, Rs. 14; Sunday price colls., Rs. 61-6; sub’s for 
schs., Rs. 329-15-9 or Rs. 405-5-9 — $144.78. 

Thayetmyo, per acct. Rev. A. E. Carson, 1888-89: Bur. 
Bap. Rs. 300 — $107.13. 

Mandalay, per acct. Mrs. H. W. Hancock, 1888-89: friends 
in Bur., for building, Rs. 826; friends: in New York, Rs. 
301: Rs. 1,127 — $402.49. 

Per acct. Rev. E. W. Kelly, 1888-89: Bur. ch., Rs. roo: 
9 Con., Rs. 170; E. W. K., Rs. 3-13-7 — Rs. 273-13-7 
81. 

Theseus, per acct. Mrs. J. B. Kelly, 1888-89: cash fr. 
Thatone, tow. erecting chapel, Rs. 59-5; a friend for do, Rs. 
50 — Rs, 109-5 — $39.04. 

Maubin, per acct. Rev. W. Bushell, 1883-89: Karen chs., 
for school, Rs. 690-7-3 ; Karen Wom. Home Miss. Soc., Rs. 
30-720-7-3 — $257.31. 

Shwegvin per acct. Rev. H. W. Hale, 1888-89: fr. disciples 
and friends, Rs. 

Toungoo, per acct. Rev. T. Johnson. 1888-89: Karen conts., 
Rs. gt0-4-6; cash from other sources, Rs. 216-6-4— Rs. 
1,126-10-10 — $402.38. 

Per acct. Rev. E. B. Cross, 1888-89: Karens for school, 
Rs. 1,295-14; con. colls., Rs. 220-13; Sabbath pice-box 
colls., Rs. 22-15-6— Rs. 11539107 — $549.88. 

Bassein, per acct. Miss L. E. Tschirch, 1888-89: L. E. 
Tschirch, Rs. 40; Karen cash conts., Rs. 1,847-6-3 — Rs. 
1,887-6-3 — $674. 

Per acct. Rev. M. Jameson, 1888-89: Rev. M. Jameson, 
for miss. work, Rs. 18-2-9 — $6.51. 

Tavoy, per. acct. Rev. H. Morrow, 1888-89: Karen conts., 
Rs. 216-10-9 — $77.41. 

Moulmein, per acct. Miss E. J. Taylor, 1888-89: fr. the 
Karens, Rs. 337-9-6, from others Rs. 121-1 ; Sunday colls., 
Rs. 159-2 — Rs. 617-12-6 — $220.64. 

Rangoon, per acct. Prof. Roach, 1888-89: private dona- 
tions, Rs. 286-15-7 — $102.73. 

Do. per acct. Miss S. B. Barrows, 1888-89: coll. for boys’ 
school, Rs. 90 — $32.14. 

Total for January, 1890, $20,966.62. 


LEGACIES, 


Canterburv, N.H., Samuel Gilman, $143.98 
Nashua, N.H., Enoch P. Couch, 500.00 
Bridport, Vt., Sheldon Smith, 1,000.00 
Fairfax, Vt., J. M. Hotchkiss, 16,00 
Chelmsford, Mass., Miriam Warren, 1,000.00 
New Haven, Conn., H. M. Weld, 1,000.00 
Suffield, Conn., Chauncey M. Sheldon, 17.50 
Ellisburgh, N.Y., Eunice P. Shepardson, 

500.00. less State tax 25, 475-00 
Greenwich, N.Y., John McClelland, 4,192.50 
Manchester, N.Y., Polly Mitchell, 19.92 
Rochester, N.Y., Helen R. Kendrick, 100.00 
South Otselic, Holland Turner, 500,00 
Quincy, Ill., Mary P. Rogers, 1,000.00 9,964.90 


$30,931.52 
Donations and Legacies from April 1, 1889, to 
125,640.41 


Jan. 1, 1890, 


Donations and Legacies from April 1, 1889, to 
Feb. 1, 1890, $156,571.93 


Donations received to Feb. 1, 1890, $99,013.62. 


Maine, $1,846.93; New Hampshire, $2,157.33; Vermont, 
$670.93 ; Massachusetts, $17,588.64; Rhode Island, $3,241.13 ; 
Connecticut, $2,114.13; New York, $15,515.98; New Jersey, 
$3,745.71; Pennsylvania, $12,840.43; District of Columbia, 
$614.33; = $104; West Virginia, $1,196.44; Ohio, 
$5,351.25; Indiana, $1,496.47; Lllinois, $5,797.43; Lowa, $1,- 
754.533; Michigan, $1,441.88; Minnesota, $2,298.48; Wiscon- 
sin, $855.13; Missouri, $1,101.65; Kansas, $1,266.78; 
Nebraska, $795.56; Colorado, $660.60; California, 2,815.70; 
Oregon, $1,522.99; Dakota, 212.57; Washington, $491.14; 
Idaho, $33.90; Indian Ter., $4; Wyoming, $5.50; Utah, 
$21.85; Montana, $25; North Carolina, $24; Kentucky, 
$52.30; Tennessee, $13.66; Florida, $6.05; Texas, $10.75; 
Mississippi, $100; Alabama, $2; Arkansas, $3; British 
Columbia. $46.15; Nova Scotia, $28; Ontario, $1; England, 
$10; France, $1,055.87; Spain, $3; Sweden, $195.80; Den- 
mark, $200; Germany, $356.25; Burman, $4,198.85; Assam 
$330.16; India, $3,398.83; China, $251.95; Japan,s5; West 
Japan, $487.10; Siam, $5.46; Miscellaneous, $5.40. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Tue phosphates of the system 
are consumed with every effort, 
and exhaustion usually indicates a 
lack of supply. The Acid Phos- 
pate supplies the phosphates, 
thereby relieving exhaustion, and 
increasing the capacity of labor. 
Pleasant to the taste. 

Dr. A. N. Krout, Van Wert, O., says,— 
“ Decidedly beneficial in nervous exhaus- 
tion.” 

Dr. S. T. Newman, St. Louis, Mo., 
says, — 

« A remedy of great service in many forms 
of exhaustion.” 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R, I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
CAUTION :— Be sure the word “ Hors- 
ford’s”’ is printed on the label. All others 


are spurious. Never sold in bulk. 


BYWATER, TANQUERAY & CO., 


(late BywaTER, Perrv & Co.), 


are agents for Kesidents abroad, Missionaries, Chaplains, 
etc.,in every part of the world. Goods and Outfits sup- 


plied at wholesale prices. Shipping and passages at re- 
duced rates. Banking in all its branches. 5 per cent 
allowed upon deposits. Specially appointed Agents to four- 
teen of the leading English and American Missionary Socie- 
ties. Full descriptive catalogue post free. 

2,000 references. 

PASSENGERS MET AT LIVERPOOL OR LONDON. 

Private letters and parcels received. 

Heap OFFices:— 79 Queen Victoria Street, London. 
Brancu Orrices:—17 & 18 Broadway, New York 
rary address); 17 Water St., Liverpool. 

TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES:— Bywater, London; Bywatcr, 
Liverbool. 


THOMAS TODD, 


BOOK, JOB, AND CARD PRINTER, 


7A BEACON AND 1 SOMERSET STREETS 
(Room 25), 
BostTow. 


Special attention paid to printng CHurcH Creeps, LipraRY 
CATALOGUES, SERMONS, PROGRAMMES, etc. 


ALL KINDS OF COMMERCIAL PRINTING 
Executed at short notice and at very reasonable prices, in the 
best manner. 


It Is Remarkable 


With what promptness Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral stops a distressing cough, soothes the 
Irritated membrane, and induces refreshing sleep. As an anodyne—for soreness of the 
lungs, especially when hemorrhage or other consumptive symptoms have manifested thein- 
selves —and also as an expectorant, Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is unsurpassed. 


“I have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in my 
practice since 1853, and have always found it re- 
liable for the cure of colds, coughs, and all lung 


diseases.”—S. Haynes, M. D., Saranac, N. Y. 


“For twenty years, during autumn and winter, 
I had a bad cough. Last October it was much 
worse, being attended with hemorrhage of the 
lungs, so that part of the time, I had to keep my 
bed. Being advised to try Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral, I began to use it, and by the middle of 
March, having taken about four bottles of the 
medicine, my cough was cured.”—Henry Kesser, 


Millington, Tenn. 


“Six years ago, while a traveling salesman, 
I was suffering from lung trouble. For months 


I was unable to sleep in any restful posture. 


had frequent coughing and choking spells, and 
was often compelled to seek the open air for 
I was induced to try Ayer’s Cherry 
Its 
continued use has entirely cured me, and I 
believe has saved my life.”—Alonzo P. Daggett, 


relief. 
Pectoral, which immediately helped me. 


Smyrna Mills, Me. 


“ Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral cured my wife of a 
severe lung affection, which we supposed to be 
quick consumption. We now regard this medi- 
cine as a household necessity.”—W. H. Strickle, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

“In April last I was afflicted with a bad cough, 
and felt uneasy about it, fearing it might termi- 
nate in consumption. I tried several kinds of 
cough remedies; but nothing seemed to help me 
until I procured a bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral, which gave me relief at once, and by using 
less than two bottles, I was able to resume my 
work.”—Jarvis Day. “I hereby certify that the 
above statement is true in every particular.”— 
M. Shaw, Hartland, N. B. 

“ Twenty years ago I was troubled with a dis- 
ease of the lungs. Doctors afforded no relief, 
and said that I could not live many months. I 
began to use Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and, before 
I had finished one bottle, found it was helping 
me. I continued to take the medicine until I 
was cured, I believe Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
saved my life.”—Samuel Griggs, Waukegan, IIL ; 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER & Co., 
Price $1. Six bottles, $5. 


Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. 


AMARVELOUS OFFER 


By A Reliable House! 
Eve 


celebrated Patterns have n in use over 40 years. 
We are the publish_rs of the well-known publication, 


Mme. Demorest’s [llustrated Monthly Fashion Journal 


and we wish to incre se its circulation 200,000 copies 
during the next 90 days, and to that end we will give 
away to new subscribers 


Demorest Celeb’d Corsets 
Shoulder Braces 
5 ** Stocking Supporters 


he MME. DEMOKEST ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
FASHION JOURNAL is a 36 page paper, beautifully 
illustrated, covering every possible field of Fashions 
Fane ork, Home Decorations, Cooking, etc., 
each department being under the epecial supervision 
of the best known contributors, Itis besides re- 
lete with matters of interest to mothers, and is 
urthermore filled with illustrations, steries, 
sketches, humor and matters of general interest. 


Suouroen Braces 


it is the best 

It tells you 

Wear It.” 

all the I*test styles in Lacics’ Hats, Bonnets, 

always abreast of the times, and everything 

within it« p»gesis mew and origizal. It al<o contains 

the latest Fashion news fron abroud by our Special 
London and Puris correspo.. dents. 


HOW TO OBTAIN 
Tle Mme. Demorest Corset 


Bend u: 50 Cente for one "s subscription to 
our JOURNAL and 25 cents additional to pay 

d , 76 CENTS in all, and we will mail 

g of bandsome OORSET: 


8 FREE. 


fend us 50 Cente for su on to our JOURNAL, and 25 Cents additional to pay 
LS Lage and king. 7> Cent« in all, and we will mail you t ese two articles, One Pair of 
SHOULDER RRACES and One Pair of STOCKING SUPPORTERS REB! 


REMEMBER THERE IS NO HUMBUG ABOUT THESE OFFERS. 


We do exactly as we guarantee. Our house has beon established for over 40 years, and 
we can _ refer toany Commercial Agency, Bank Exprvs« Office or Business Firm in the 
land. Make aliremittances either bv Draft. bNo'e, .oney Order. or Registered Letter. 
When postal note is not procurabie, send stamps, Addres:a.l communicutions to 


THE DEMOREST FASHION & SEWING MACHINE CO., 
{7 EAST (4th STREET, NEW YORK. 
This offer shouid be taken advantage of at once as we will give away no more than 100,000 
ofeach article. SHOW THIS TO YOUR FRIENDS. 


= 
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THE RISING SUN STOVE POLISH. 
A Thing of: is a Joy Forever.” 


te * For bes beauty of polish, saving of labor, freeness from dust 


bility and cheapness, trul 


y unrivalled in any country 


CAUTION-—Beware of worthless imitations unaer other names, | 
fm) put up in similar shape and color Intended to deceive. Each 
| package ofthe genuine bears our Trade Mark. Take no other. 


t@"Beware of being humbugged by pe 
self-shining which otain'the hands, r it the tro 

when heated. The Rising Sun Polish is the be 

A five-ounce = costs ten cents. 


ddlers with liquid Polishes (paint) and Pastes said to be 
+> = fill the house with a poisonous and re odor 


result of seventeen years experience. 


An Unexcelled Display 


OF FINE 


Bedroom Furniture 


Mahogany, natural and antique 
finish ; Oak and Cherry, natural 
and antique finish, straight and 
quarter cut; White Maple and 
Enamelled. 

Also an Inviting Line of Parlor, 
Dining, and Library Furniture. 


Keeler Co. 


Manufacturers of Furniture. 
Washington and Elm Boston. 


Midwinter Music. 


Music, as a handmaid, stands ready 
to assist in all social pleasures and gayeties, 


SOCIAL SINGING. Snes Bano 
d Songs we used to 


TEMPERANCE, jtmerson & Morey, 
a Rallying Songs,”’ (35 cts. or $3.60 doz.) 


ANTHEM BOOKS, emerson’ 
‘Anthems of Praise,” (#1 or $9 doz.) Emerson. 


“* American Book ($1.25 or $12 doz.) Dow’s 
“ Responses and Sentences,” (80 cts. or $7.20 doz.) 


cts., oz.) 
tecca,”’ (65 cts. or $6 doz.) idee “Dairy Maids’ 


Supper,” (20 cts. or $1.80 doz.) ‘Garden of Singing 
Flowers,’’ (40 cts. or $3.60 doz.) 


Great Suecess of ‘ar $1 Mus Books, 


* Piano Classics,”” Vol. t and Vol. 2, ‘* Popular Piano 
Collection,” ‘“ Popular Dance Music Collection,”’ 
** Song: Classics tor Sop.’’ Song Classics for Alto,” 
“Classic Baritone and Base Songs,” Classic Tenor 
Songs.”” Each book $1. 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Bosten, 


C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Drtson & Co., 
867 Broadway, New York. 1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 


FACTORY, EAST CAMBRIDGE. 


Established 1864. 
G. HENRY WHITCOMB, President and Treasurer. JOHN A. SHERMAN, General Superintendent. 
CHARLES F. KEITH, Secretary. : 


The Whitcomb Envelope Company, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ENVELOPES FOR COMMERCIAL USES. 
All Styles and Sizes. Plain or Printed. 
INQUIRE OF YOUR STATIONER OR PAPER DEALER FOR 


WHITCOMB’S STANDARD ENVELOPES. 
ALL GOODS GUARANTEED. 


| 
OR 
CW 
Oe RICE | 


The Best 


Life Insurance Policy you cancarry is One with 
the Successful 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BENEFIT ASSOCIATION, 


ALBION BUILDING, 


BOSTON, - MASS. 


READ THE RECORD. 


JANUARY 1, 1890. 


The Largest Natural Premium Association in New England. 
22,000 members. 
$115,000 average proceeds of each Mortuary Call. 
$430,000 Cash Surplus. 
6,000 members in Boston and Vicinity. 
Issues an absolute policy for a definite amount. 
Pays one-half the amount of a policy in case of disability. 
Over $3,250,000 paid in Death Losses. 
Issues policies from $1,000 to $20,000. 
Policies incontestable after five years. 
Under the strict Massachusetts law. 
Death and Expense Fund strictly separate. 


All policies paid in full. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
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